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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 


Tue afternoon sun was declining as Otto Hemmerich approached 
Horn. He had walked from Detmold, and had taken more time for 
his journey than would have been necessary had he kept steadily to 
the high road. But he could not resist the temptation of turning 
aside into the thick woods that he knew and loved so well. _They 
were not leafy and green at this time of year, but in Otto’s eyes the 
winter forest had a beauty of its own. Here and there evergreens 
showed a mass of dark foliage, contrasting with the silver stem of 
the beech, or the long, delicate, drooping boughs of the birch. In 
many a tangled growth of thicket and underwood the dog-rose bushes 
put forth their crimson berries, and the plume-headed mountain-ash 
was studded with rich clusters of coral fruit. In the darkest and 
most shaded hollows patches of snow still lingered, sheltered as they 
were from the noontide sun. By-and-by lily-of-the-valley, crocus, 
violet, and primrose, would peer out in these woodland dingles, but 
now the white snow lay light and friendly above the tender plants, 
like a coverlet of swan’s-down on a sleeping infant. 

Otto walked on briskly, drinking in the air and odour of the forest 
with intense enjoyment. Presently, with the scent of dead leaves 
and the aromatic breath of pine trees, mingled the pungent smell of 
burning wood. ‘‘ Charcoal-burners,” thought Otto to himself; and as 
he thought so he came upon a space cleared in the heart of the wood- 
land, where stood a pile of logs plastered over with earth and turf. 
From this pile an acrid smoke ascended. The grass was charred and 
blackened in a circle all around it. One long, half-decayed trunk of 
a tree lay on the ground, and served as a seat for a solitary man who 
was eating his supper there. He appeared to be the only living thing 
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in the cleared space of land, and looked wild and strange enough 
with his blackened face and garments, and an unkempt shock of long 
hair that fell nearly to his shoulders. He held a formidable-looking 
clasp-knife in his hand, and kept cutting off huge lumps from a loaf 
and a sausage that lay on the tree-trunk across which he sat astride. 
Every now and then he took a draught from a flat, stone bottle, and 
then began eating again. 

“Good evening, friend,” said Otto, coming cheerily out of the 
forest path, chequered with sunlight, into the damp, desolate hollow. 
The man looked up without raising his head, and the whites of his 
eyes gleamed ghastly out of his black face. He surveyed Otto very 
leisurely and deliberately for a few moments, and then took another 
pull at the flat stone bottle without having uttered 2 word. ‘‘ Good 
evening, friend,” repeated Otto, in a louder tone, thinking that the 
man had not heard him. 

‘* Good evening, cousin,” answered the charcoal-burner very slowly, 
and in a gruff voice. 

“Cousin! Nay, how may that be ?” said Otto, laughing, although 
there was something in the man’s manner that impressed him in spite 
of himself. ‘‘All men are brethren, I’ve heard say, but cousin !—- 
that’s another matter.” 

‘“‘ Ay, ay,” said the grim stranger, nodding his head onee or 
twice, ‘‘ you’re ashamed to call kin with such as me. Bat you and 
I are cousins, my youngster, all the same.” 

** Ashamed !”’ cried Otto, in his clear, ringing tones, that made the 
woodland echo ; “not I! Whether there’s anything shameful about 
you, you best know. But, any way, it can’t be my fault, seeing that 
I never set eyes on you until this moment.” 

‘** Don’t be too sure of that. I've seen you many a time when you 
were a little toddling brat, and I carried you on my shoulder once up 
the Grotenberg to see a great hunting there was down. in the valley, 
when your father, the head-ranger, was brave in his green and gold.” 

Otto passed his hand over his forehead and looked fixedly at the 
man. ‘ What you say seems to bring back something that I saw 
once. But it is like a dream. Who are you? halt ti vad you call 
me cousin ?” 

“Humph! WhoamI1? Well, I should think picbeciadd see for 
yourself that I’m neither king nor kaiser, but only #:poor chareoal- 
burner,—unless you take me for the Black Hantenien that head-ranger 
Hemmerich used to tell so many stories about.2".°)" . 

‘“‘T don’t think any of his stories related that-the Black Huntsman 
was ever seen to eat hunches of bread and»sausage’as big as my fist. 
But you haven’t answered my eitiee : Why: do you call me 
cousin ?”’ Lac 

“Ach so! You stick to that? Well, Srait answer me one thing. 
Do you remember your mother ?” 
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‘Remember her! Remember my blessed mother! It’s but little 
I shall remember when I’ve forgotten her.” 

‘“‘ Your mother and I were first cousins,—brothers’ children. Ach, 
little Lotte Miller! How pretty she was, and how good! “Yes, for 
all she was but a charcoal-burner’s daughter, and your father was 
the Prince’s head-ranger, I always said, and I say still, that Hem- 
merich got a prize when he got Lottehen to be his wife.” 

Otto came close up to his new-found relative and held out his 
hand. The charcoal-burner looked at it doubtfully for 2 moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ Well, I shouldn’t have thought that old Simon 
Schnarcher’s grand-nephew would have gripped the hand of such a 
one as me.” 

“Try!” said Otto, and taking the other's grimy paw in his, he 
pressed it with all the force of his vigorous young muscles. 

“Potztausend! ‘You've a neat little fist of your own. And so 
you are not ashamed of your mother’s kin, then ?” 

“Ashamed? That’s the second time you have said something 
about being ashamed. Look ye, cousin,—if cousin, you be,—if you 
go on in that way, I shall begin to think that there is some special 
reason for being ashamed of you.” 

‘Well, so there is,” answered the chareoal-burner doggedly. 
“T’m poor. I have to work hard for my living,—and scant living it 
is sometimes. I have neither land nor learning, nor,—worse than 
all,—money. 

*¢ Redct Geld, 
So schweigt die Welt.’ 
When gold speaks, the world holds its tongue. Ask the Herr Kiister 
if it be not so. I'll warrant he’ll tell you that that is good doctrine.” 

‘“©So much the worse for the world then, that’s all. And, at that 
rate, I am no better off than yourself, for I have not a kreutzer to 
call my own. But now tell me your name, cousin, and tell me, too, 
why I have lived all these years without hearing that there was any 
relative of my blessed mother’s left alive ?” 

The man hesitated for some time before replying, and gazed very 
searchingly into Otto’s frank young face. ‘ Ah,” said he at last, 
‘‘you look honest and kind. But I’ve known as honest and kind- 
looking as you turn out hollower at heart than a rotten apple.” 

*¢You have been unfortunate, kinsman ?” 

‘‘ Unfortunate! Well, my misfortunes are neither here nor there. 
You asked me what my name was. I'm called Joachim Miiller.” 

‘Joachim! Joachim Miller!” repeated Otto, pondering. ‘I’m 
guite sure I have heard my father and mother speak of you, Cousin 
Joachim.” 

‘‘Like enough. But it must be many along yearago. Umph! 
‘Cousin Joachim!’ I never thought to be so called again. I don’t 
know what bewitched me to speak to you as I did. I'd best have 
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left it alone. There’s neither pleasure nor profit to be got out of my 
company.” 

To appeal to Otto’s pity was to appeal to a very soft place in his 
heart. And there was something that touched him in the downcast, 
drooping attitude of the solitary man, and in his half-sullen, half- 
melancholy manner. Otto seated himself beside the charcoal-burner 
on the tree trunk, and spoke to him cheerily. ‘‘ Come, come, Cousin 
Joachim, you'll have to get used to being called by the old name 
again. I haven’t so many relations but what I’m glad enough to 
cling to any of my dead mother’s kinsfolk. But tell me how it 
has happened that we have not made each other's acquaintance 
before now.” 

It was not easy to resist Otto’s pleasant voice and open manner. 
There was the ring of sterling metal about all he said. He was 
utterly free from small suspicions, and seemed habitually to expect 
other people to be sincere and straightforward,—not a bad method, 
by the way, of making them so. Gradually Joachim thawed under 
his young cousin’s influence, and began to relate his history,—in a 
disjointed, rambling way, however, and with many suppressions 
and reservations. His father, he said, had been a charcoal-burner 
employed in the princely woods of Detmold. He and Lotte, Otto’s 
mother, had been friends from childhood, and when his pretty cousin 
made the prosperous marriage with the head-ranger, Joachim,—then 
a lad of sixteen,—had been kindly treated by her and by her husband. 
But about three years after the date of Otto’s birth, Joachim Miiller’s 
father removed with his family to Pyrmont, and Joachim lost sight of 
the Hemmerichs then altogether. 

At Pyrmont he had been employed as a donkey-boy to guide the 
animals provided for the use of the fashionable visitors who came to 
drink the waters there. In this capacity he had attracted the notice 
of a noble family, and had been taken into their service as stable-boy. 
He had travelled with them. He had been south as far as Vienna. 
But this opening had not availed to bring him permanent prosperity. 
Tll-luck, he averred, had pursued him all his .ue. After many vicis- 
situdes, he had returned to his own part of Germany to find all his 
kinsfolk dead, and his very name forgotten. With difficulty he had 
obtained employment in his father’s old trade of charcoal-burning, 
and had now been for some months leading a lonely, half-savage 
life in the forests of Detmold. 

“But,” said Otto, who had listened attentively to the man’s 
narrative, “‘if you have been so long absent from Detmold, how 
did you recognise me ?” 

‘“‘ As to knowing you by sight, youngster, I have had my eyes on 
you more than once during the last three months, when you have 
been tramping through the woods about Detmold. There is never 
a Jager in the Prince’s service but could tell me who you were.” 
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“Then why, in Gottes namen, didn’t you hail me sooner, Cousin 
Joachim ?” 

“‘ Why, lad,” cried Joachim, rising suddenly and standing before 
Otto, ‘you ask why? Could I suppose that you would care to 
have anything to say to me when I was told that the miserly old 
sacristan had adopted you for his heir? He never loved any of my 
kith and kin, and ’twasn’t likely that he would teach you to love 
them. Besides, there are some would tell you that it was a disgrace 
to shake me by the hand. O, you needn’t be afraid, Otto Hem- 
merich! The worst that can happen to you will be a little charcoal- 
dust. There’s no stain on my hand that can’t be washed off. 
Believe that, Otto. I have met with so much injustice that I thought 
I had grown to care nothing for the opinion of man or woman. But 
I shouldn’t like your father’s son to think ill of me. I had made 
up my mind never to speak to you; to make no sign, but just to 
slink out of sight if you came in my way, like a wild beast of the 
forest. But you took me unawares, and something in the look of 
you and in the tone of your voice, brought back the old times 
somehow. You have said the first kind words that have been spoken 
to me for this many a day, and I shan’t forget them.” 

He made as though he were going away, turning in the direction 
of a narrow footpath that led into the heart of the forest. Otto 
stopped him. “Stay,” said he; ‘halt a moment, kinsman! When 
and where can I see you again? Don’t run off and disappear in that 
fashion, as though you were really the Black Huntsman in earnest.” 

Joachim Miller stood for a while with his eyes fixed moodily on the 
ground. Then he raised them to Otto’s with a piercing glance, and 
answered, ‘‘ You are a right good fellow, Otto Hemmerich, and I 
would not get you into trouble with your grand-uncle if I could help 
it. Take my advice, and keep your own cotnsel about having seen 
me. The sacristan, likely enough, has never heard my name, but 
anyway he could hear nothing about me that would please him over- 
much. If ever you wish to see and speak with me, chalk three 
white crosses on the bark of the hollow oak tree that stands in the 
glade leading to the Denkmal, on the top of the Grotenberg. Within 
four-and-twenty hours afterwards I will be there to meet you. Lebe 
wohl. Auf Wiedersehen.” With that he turned abruptly, leaped 
over the prostrate tree-trunk, and plunged into the fast deepening 
twilight of the thickest woodland. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DESERTED HUNTING-LODGE. 


Tue winter passed away, and the spring commenced without any very 
stirring event which affected our dramatis persone. But during the 
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whole of the winter several changes had been gradually taking place. 
These may be briefly summed up, and put into tangible shape, 
although in operation they were as imperceptible as the growth of a 
blade of grass. Otto paid his visit to his uncle at Horn, and found 
the old sacristan sourer and more despotic than ever. As the sub- 
stance of power over his nephew appeared likely to slip through his 
fingers, he grasped the more eagerly after its shadow. During the 
week that Otto remained at Horn, his head was running a good deal 
upon his recent eneounter with the charcoal-burner in the forest, but 
he did not mention it to his uncle. Simon Schnarcher’s mood did not 
invite such a confidence. Indeed, at all times, the mention of Otto's 
mother, or of her family, was sufficient to irritate him, and Otto desired 
to avoid the risk of calling forth any bitter or contemptuous words, 
such as had once been spoken about his parents’ marriage. Thus he 
returned to Detmold without having said anything to his uncle about 
Joachim Miiller, and resumed his duties in Herr Schmitt's shop. 

Owing to his employer’s feeble health, Otto was kept pretty closely . 
employed during the remainder of the winter. He was unable to 
prosecute any inquiries about his newly-found cousin. The one or 
two Jagers whom he saw occasionally in the town professed complete 
ignorance of his name. <A charcoal-burner! Well, how could they 
tell? There were dozens of charcoal-burners. 

Neither did Otto see Licse very frequently ; indeed, it seemed 
strange that in so small a place as the capital of Lippe-Detmold it 
should be possible for two persons, desirous of meeting, to see each 
other so seldom. But so it was. Liese, on her part, continued to 
satisfy even that exigeant lady, Frau Mathilde von Schleppers, in the 
performance of her household duties. The girl’s cheerful, modest, 
sweetness of nature caused her mistress to conceive a regard for 
her. Mathilde was not without native kindliness of feeling, and the 
atmosphere of her kitchen was, of all others into which she ever came, 
the most favourable for the development of the best side of her 
character. The reason of this was simple. Almost everywhere else 
she was pretentious, overbearing, militant. In her kitchen alone she 
could afford to be thoroughly natural, for there she was mistress of 
the situation. Whether the Justizrath’s wife was really well-born, 
well-bred, or in any way fitted to fill the place in society which 
she had assumed by sheer force of will, was,—as none knew bettcr 
than herself,—open to question. But there was no judge of such 
matters in the Principality who would have disputed the excellence 
of her apple-compéte, Bratwiirste, or pastry. And as it is natural 
to like those who habitually see us under favourable circumstances, 
so it came to pass that the relations between the mistress and the 
maid grew to be pleasanter than Liese had at first hoped could 
ever be possible; and Frau von Schleppers proved to be really kind, 
albeit in the imperious despotic way that belonged to her. 
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Meanwhile the influence of the Justizrath over his chief, von Groll, 
increased steadily. The latter acquired the habit of appealing to von 
Schleppers for advice and guidance upon many points totally uncon- 
nected with the business of the land-stewardship. I have said that 
Major von Groll was an indolent-minded man; and it is, therefore, 
intelligible enough that he should have found it extremely agreeable 
to be saved, as far as possible, the trouble of thinking. But Major 
von Groll, although indolent-minded, had a conscience. And it was 
chiefly because his conscience was satisfied that the business of his 
office could best be performed under von Schleppers’ guidance that 
the Major allowed himself to indulge his natural indolence in the 
matter. And, morcover, it must not be supposed that he was at all 
aware how absolute was the power he thus gave into the hands of his 
subordinate. The Justizrath always deferred to him, and often 
referred to him, assuring him constantly that his,—the ex-cavalry 
officer’s,—opinion on abstruse, technical points of law, or agriculture, 
or the tenure of houses and land, was invaluable ; and, in fact, neces- 
sary for the due performance of the land-steward’s duties. To Ferdi- 
nand von Groll this appeared to be quite natural and probable, and, the 
opinions being put into his mouth, he uttered them with undoubting 
gravity and good faith. And so, as I have said, his conscience was 
satisfied. Had the Justizrath’s task been to endeavour to show the 
Major that the latter was profoundly ignorant of all that it most behoved 
a land-steward to know, and that since he was incapable of duly filling 
that office, it was his duty to resign it without more ado, then, it is 
possible, that the hcchwohlgeborne gentleman’s conscience might 
have been more difficult to convince and to satisfy. But the poor 
Major was not a consciously false man. He was simply very stupid. 

There was. however, one branch of his duties which the Major 
knew something about, and in which he took a real interest. This 
was the preservation and improvement of the noble woods, and of the 
game that stocked them. Von Groll was a hearty lover of the chase. 
He loved tv mount his horse in the early morning, and ride through 
the beautiful and far-spreading forests, noting the passage of horn 
and hoof as they flitted across an open glade, gazing with approving 
eye on some antlered monarch of the herd, or checking his spirited 
steed to keep pace with one of the Prince’s Jiigers, who, rifle on 
shoulder, would walk by the Major’s side, and answer his numerous 
questions as to the number of head of game, the advisability of making 
@ clearing here or a plantation there,—and so forth. 

Often his rides took him past the solitary hunting-lodge that had 
been the Hemmerichs home for many a year. And seeing the house 
shut up and looking very neglected and desolate under the black 
shadow of the pine trees, it was natural that the Major should 
make inquiries about it. The first, time he came upon the house, 
which lay high up on the Grotenberg, he was attended by a groom 
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from the Marstall in Detmold. The man was a young fellow who had 
been but a year or two in the Prince’s service, and who could say 
nothing about the house or about its former occupants. When the 
Major next saw von Schleppers he requested to be informed why 
that substantial stone dwelling in the forest should be untenanted and 
apparently allowed to fall into decay. 

The Justizrath knew all about it ;—perhaps somewhat to the secret 
dissatisfaction of his chief, who would have liked to enjoy, for once, 
the honour of originating a discovery about his own business. The 
house, said the Justizrath, was the dwelling appropriated to the use of 
the Prince’s head-ranger. The late head-ranger had lived there with 
his family. The present one declined to occupy the lonely hunting- 
lodge amid the woods. It was cold and dreary, he said, and he pre- 
ferred to live at the foot of the mountain in a cottage which he rented 
at his own expense. ‘‘ It doesn’t much matter to us, however,” said 
the lawyer in conclusion ; ‘‘ there is the lodge, and if the head-ranger 
won't live in it, why he has to pay out of his own pocket to live 
somewhere else. The house might occasionally be used whenever his 
gracious highness chooses to have a hunting party in the Detmold 
woods. It would serve to dine in, or to sleep in, on occasion. 
Meanwhile it costs us nothing, for I don’t waste any money in kcep- 
ing it smart.” 

The Major, however, was not entirely satisfied. He would have 
liked to see more importance attached to the first observation he had 
ever made in a tone of fault-finding. So wary a personage as Puss- 
in-boots ought to have noted this shade of feeling in his chief. But 
he did not note it. Perhaps his great original in the story-book 
entertained no suspicion that the miller’s son, the most noble the 
Marquis of Carabas, felt at all hurt at the cavalier way in which that 
sagacious animal assumed the responsibility of his destiny. For my 
part, I cannot help being afraid that ‘‘my lord marquis,” being a slow- 
witted, lazy fellow, did in his heart bear poor puss a grudge for his 
superior cunning, although he had no objection to profit by it. The 
Justizrath, it is true, generally flattered his Marquis of Carabas. 
But one peculiar disadvantage attached to the habitual payment of 
that kind of tribute is, that it can never be discontinued, or even 
abated, with safety. 

It was not long before Major von Groll found himself again near 
the hunting-lodge. This time he was accompanied by an old hunts- 
man, who had been many years in the Prince’s service, and who 
was not only able to answer the Major’s questions, but seemed 
pleased to talk about the deceased head-ranger. The man who 
now filled that post had not inherited his predecessor’s popularity. 
*¢ You see he’s not rightly fit for the place, according to my notions, 
gnidiger Herr,” said the huntsman, bluntly, to von Groll. ‘All he 
knows about the chase is mainly got out of books. As to handling 
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a rifle himself, I don’t believe he would venture to touch one! 
Now the head-ranger, Hemmerich,—rest his soul!—was the best 
shot in the Principality. I don’t know that I should be saying too 
much if I said that he was as good a shot as any in Germany,— 
Tyrolese marksmen and all. And so was his son, too. An eye like 
a hawk’s, had Otto, and a hand as steady as a rock.” 

‘Ha! The son, eh? and did he know anything of woodcraft ?” 

“‘What, Otto Hemmerich! Ach, gniidiger Herr, I believe that 
lad could have told you the history of every bird and beast and 
tree in the forest. He was born and brought up here in the wood- 
lands. A rare fine boy was Otto Hemmerich.” 

They were’-now close to the deserted hunting-lodge, and as von 
Groll checked his horse opposite to the doorway, he uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, and pointed with his riding-whip to an 
upper window. ‘‘ Look there, Albrecht,” said he. ‘‘ Do you see that 
open shutter ?” 

** Doubtless, gnidiger Herr,—the crazy shutter that hangs by one 
hinge. It is broken.” 

“Yes, it is broken now. But it was not broken three days ago; 
or at least it was closed so that one could not see whether it had 
one hinge or two. Just look at the fastening as it swings back. 
That shutter must have been opened from the inside.” 

The man stared at von Groll with a scared expression. ‘‘ Do— 
do you think so, gnidiger Herr?’ he stammered. ‘‘ Mightn’t the 
wind have blown it open? There’s most days a plaguy stiff breeze 
up here on the Grotenberg.” 

‘That shutter has not been blown open, Albrecht. Examine the 
fastening, and if your eyes are as good as mine, you will see that 
the bolt has been pushed back, not torn out of its socket.” 

“ Ach, lieber Gott!” muttered the Jager, speaking under his breath, 
and glancing round uneasily. ‘Who knows what hand pushed that 
bolt, or what eyes may be watching us now!” 

The Major was sitting very square and upright on his horse, 
thoughtfully stroking his flaxen moustache with the butt-end of his 
riding-whip. He was revolving something in his mind, and did not 
glance down at old Albrecht’s pale face. At last the Major said 
aloud, and with much deliberation, ‘Since the shutter was opened 
from the inside, somebody must have got into the house to do it. 
And since the house has been shut and locked, and the keys are at 
this moment in the land-steward’s office in Detmold, that somebody 
must have got in secretly, and for no lawful purpose. Now the 
question is, how did he get in? We must look into this, Albrecht.” 
With that von Groll dismounted, fastened his horse to a tree, and 
motioning to the huntsman to follow him, skirted a little piece of 
garden-ground fenced in from the forest, and proceeded towards 
the back part of the house. When the Major had disappeared round 
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the corner of the house, the old man heaved a great sigh, examined 
the lock of his rifle with a swift, practised eye, and followed von 
Groll, slowly shaking his head meanwhile with the air of a man who 
thinks he has entered upon a bad business. 

The place looked very desolate. The little garden was overgrown 
with weeds, and its wooden fence, that had kept out the forest 
creatures, was broken down in many places, showing wide, unsightly 
gaps. Broad-faced dock-leaves flourished with a damp greenness in 
the garden-paths. The rough stones of which the house was built 
were moss-grown. Dead leaves, plentifully scattered by the furious 
winds of winter, lay in dry dusty heaps everywhere. All was still 
and silent as the grave ;—silent with that strange mournful silenco 
that hangs over a place where man has once dwelt, but where ho 
dwells no more. The sense of something lost,—of a spirit departed, 
-—oppresses us painfully in such places. The very air seems heavy 
with mysterious whispers of we know not what bodiless voices. And 
the shadow of the past, of the life that was and is not, darkens the 
daylight. Major Ferdinand von Groll was, however, almost as little 
liable to such fanciful attunings of his mood to the aspect of his sur- 
roundings as the ox to which he has already been irreverently com- 
pared in these pages. But he saw that the deserted homestead was 
dreary, and he felt that it was damp. 

He marched on with his swinging cavalry gait, and observed every- 
thing with his long-sighted blue eyes ;—eyes professionally accus- 
tomed to take cognisance of details near at hand, as well as of 
masses at a distance. At his heels followed Albrecht, rifle in hand, 
glancing nervously from right to left, but stepping on stoutly, like 
a brave man who perfectly knows what fear means, but does not 
intend to yield to it. All at once there was a whirr of wings, and a 
great owl. disturbed from its darksome haunt, by the unwonted foot- 
steps, flew across their path, almost brushing von Groll’s face as it 
passed into the depths of a neighbouring thicket. 

“In Gottes namen, gnidiger Herr,” cried the old huntsman, 
stepping forward, and laying his hand on the Major’s arm, “don’t 
go on. Let us get back into the sunlight. This place is eerie, 
and we shall get no good by prying into it.” 

Major von Groll turned round and stared at his follower in blank 
astonishment. ‘‘Was zum Henker!’’ he exclaimed in a tone of 
extreme perplexity, ‘“‘why, I believe, on my word, that you are 
frightened !” 

The huntsman answered with the resolution of one driven to bay. 
‘* Well, gniidiger Herr, there’s no use to deny it. Yes, I am 
frightened. And so would your lordship be, too, if you had heard 
all that I’ve heard.” 

‘‘ Why, man,” returned the Major contemptuously, “‘ what is it 
you are afraid of? Do you think there is a band of robbers 
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hidden inside the hunting-lodge;—or only some desperate poor 
devil of a poacher with a rusty flint-loek to his gun? If all the 
Prince’s Jagers are as stout-hearted as you, it is my opinion that 
the rogues and vagabonds will have a good time of it in the Detmold 
woods !” 

The old huntsman flushed crimson, and shouldered his rifle reso- 
lutely. ‘‘No, gniidiger Herr Major von Groll,” said he, ‘‘Iam not. 
afraid of robbers or poachers or anything, made of flesh and blood 
like myself. Old Albrecht is no coward, and had served the Prince 
faithfully, many a long year before your lordship came into these 
parts. But,”—and here the man dropped his voice and came close 
to von Groll,—‘‘ but—I don’t like facing creatures that I know 
nothing of, and that may do me a mischief at any moment if I 
offend them.” 

‘What the devil are you talking about ?” demanded the Major in 
utter bewilderment. ‘‘I insist upon your explaining what you mean ; 
—that is if you mean anything! For you seem to me to have lost 
your wits. Speak!” 

Thus adjured, Albrecht narrated in a suppressed voice, and often 
pausing to glance over his shoulder, how there had been strange 
rumours afloat during the past few months amongst the Jiigers to 
the effect that the old hunting-lodge in the forest was haunted. 
Noises had been heard there, by those who had had occasion to 
pass near the place after dusk. One man swore that he had seen 
a light gleaming through the chinks of the closed shutters ; another 
that he had seen a mysterious dark figure gliding about amongst 
the trees by moonlight. Some said it was the ghost of head-ranger 
Hemmerich hovering round hisold home. But the generally received 
opinion was that the Black Huntsman,—a legendary personage well- 
known to haunt certain solitary portions of the Detmold woods, 
—had taken to making his unholy rounds in that neighbourhood. 
Nay, for aught Albrecht knew, he might have chosen to take up 
his abode in the house itself. There was the door locked, and the 
windows fastened just as they had been left years ago; and yet that 
shutter had been opened,—as the Herr Major had himself pointed 
out,—from the inside. Some weird, uncanny fingers must have 
been at work there,—fingers against which mortal weapons availed 
nothing. And for his own part he, Albrecht, was strongly in favour 
of getting away from so goblin-haunted a neighbourhood as quickly 
as possible. 

The Major listened silently until the man had finished. ‘ Well, 
Albrecht,” said he, then, ‘I am sorry to find a right brave huntsman 
like you giving heed to such old wives’ tales. I don’t believe in 
ghosts and goblins. I knew one once that used to haunt our stables 
when my regiment was quartered in Bohemia. The men were scared 
out of their wits, until we found out that the ghost came to steal 
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the horses’ forage. Then they caught him and gave him a sound 
drubbing. The stables were never haunted afterwards.” 

‘“‘T don’t know how it may be in Bohemia,” retorted old Albrecht, 
doggedly, ‘but about the Black Huntsman,—Lord deliver us!— 
there’s no doubt in the world. My grandfather saw him with his 
own eyes. But as to Bohemia, why I can’t speak. Of course your 
lordship knows best about Bohemia.” 

‘¢ Well, ghost or no ghost, I mean to find out who it is that haunts 
this place. If you are afraid I'll give you leave to turn back towards 
Detmold, and I can make the search alone. But if you stay with me, 
you must hold your tongue and obey orders.” 

Albrecht’s pride outweighed his superstition. ‘Where your lord- 
ship goes, I suppose I can go too,” said he, briefly. 

Von Groll wasted no more words, but set about commencing his 
investigation. The hunting-lodge was built of stone, as I have said, 
stout and solid, to resist the great winds that came swooping over the 
land straight from the Baltic. It stood high upon the Grotenberg, at 
no great distance from the summit, crowned by the Hermann’s Denk- 
mal. The slope of the hill at this spot was so rapid that the rooms 
which formed the upper storey in the front of the house were not. 
more than three feet from the ground, at the back of it; and were, 
therefore, cf course, easily accessible to any one approaching the 
house from that side. The Major paused before one of these windows 
and scrutinised it. ‘* See,’’ said he to his follower, ‘‘ those bars which 
appear to be fixed in the wall, can be moved in and out of their 
sockets.” And, suiting the action to the word, he removed two out 
of the four rusty iron bars that crossed the window. 

Behind the bars was a diamond-paned lattice, in whose leaden 
framework but a few cracked fragments of glass remained. The hasp 
that had fastened the lattice inside was broken away. But even had 
it not been so, nothing would have been easier than to insert one’s 
hand through a broken pane, and undo the hasp. ‘So!” exclaimed 
the Major, in a tone of satisfaction, ‘I don’t think it would need a 
ghost to get in here, eh, Albrecht ?”” The huntsman nodded. As he 
began to discern traces of human agency his courage rose perceptibly. 
It was true, as he had boasted, that old Albrecht was not afraid of 
anything in the shape of flesh and blood. 

In another minute the two men had scrambled in at the low 
window, and were standing on the floor of a room which seemed to 
have been the kitchen. It had a wide, flagged hearth, capable of 
holding a goodly pile of logs, that might bid defiance to the cold, 
even on the Grotenberg. There was nothing there now but a heap 
of greyish-white wood ashes, and a broken pipe, scarcely discernible 
for a thick coating of dust. Dust and cobwebs were everywhere. 
They heard a squeaking of mice and a rush of pattering feet behind 
the rotten woodwork that skirted the walls. From this room they 
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passed into the next, and found only the same desolation, dust, and 
decay. 

“Nothing here,” said the Major. ‘Let us have a look at the 
front room, where the shutter was hanging open.” Here a discovery 
awaited them. In one corner of this room was heaped a rude bed of 
dried leaves and fern. There was no other indication of the place 
having been occupied; no fragment of food, no rag of clothing,— 
nothing but the bed. ‘‘Good!” grunted the Major. ‘‘The gentleman 
is not at home, it seems. But he has been here, and he will be again, 
no doubt. Now we will complete our examination of the house.” 

They did so, but found no further trace of its mysterious occupant. 
When they had thoronghly satisfied themselves that there was no 
person concealed within the dwelling, they departed by the same way 
by which they had come, von Groll carefully closing the lattice, 
replacing the iron bars, and effacing, as far as possible, all trace of 
their having entered. ‘‘ Now, look you, Albrecht,” said the Major, 
when they were both fairly outside again, ‘I forbid you to say one 
word to any one,—to any one, you understand,—about this business. 
I have begun it myself, and I intend to carry it through myself. 
Some rascally poacher has been making the old house his head- 
quarters, and I mean to catch him.” What the Major really had in 
his mind was his coming triumph over the Justizrath, when he should 
reveal to the latter the discovery he had made unassisted. Albrecht 
promised discretion. ‘If it be a poacher,” said he, “ talking about 
it will only put the fellow on his guard. If it be,—anything else, 
why least said soonest mended!” The evening was rapidly closing 
in when von Groll mounted his horse again, and, to the huntsman’s 
evident relief, rode out of the gloomy pine grove which overshadowed 
the deserted lodge. 

The way down towards Detmold was steep, and the Major kept his 
horse at a pace which enabled the old Jager to walk alongside of him. 
Sometimes, however, owing to the narrowness of the path, Albrecht 
fell back a few steps. On one of these occasions the Major heard a 
loud exclamation from his follower, and, looking back, saw him hurry- 
ing forward in a wild, scared manner. ‘‘ Hulloa!” said von Groll, 
in his unmoved way, ‘“‘ what’s the matter now ?” 

‘‘Hush, gniidiger Herr, um Gottes Willen!” said Albrecht, in a 
hoarse whisper, putting his hand on the Major's bridle-rein. ‘Let 
us make haste out of this accursed neighbourhood! As true as I am 
a living man, just as we passed the copse there, I saw,—the face of 
the Black Huntsman, with his eyes, all blazing and fiery, glaring at us 
out of the bushes!” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AN ILL WIND THAT BLEW SOME PEOPLE GOOD. 


Fate had decreed that Major von Groll should not immediately pro- 
ceed with his investigations touching the mysterious tenant of the 
hunting-lodge. On the morning after his visit to the deserted house, 
the, great man appeared at the land-steward’s office in the main 
street of Detmold, and presented himself to von Schleppers with an 
open letter in his hand. He had just received news of the death 
of his wife’s only brother, and must, he said, set out at once for 
Bohemia to attend the funeral, and to make sundry business arrange- 
ments on behalf of Frau von Groll. ‘My brother-in-law has died 
intestate, I am told,” said the Major. ‘‘ And as my wife is his only 
surviving relative, she will inherit as next of kin.” 

The Justizrath made a queer grimace, intended to combine sorrow 
for the lady’s bereavement with joy at her accession of fortune. 
‘‘ Well, Major,” said he, “ we are all mortal,—all mortal. May I ask 
if the gnidige Frau’s inheritance will be,—a—considcrable? The 
deceased gentleman,—I fancy I have heard it said,—was wealthy ?” 

‘Baron Dornberg was very rich. He married a great heiress, who 
left him a widower some years ago. But as they were childless, I 
believe the bulk of her estates return after Dornberg’s death to the 
lady’s family.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes ; but there will still be something for Amalia. All the Dorn- 
berg property in Saxony will come to her, I suppose.” 

*“‘ Ah, so!” 

‘‘We shall not be millionaires, but it will be a very acceptable 
thing. You know well enough that we have not more money than we 
know what to do with.” The Justizrath did know it. And he knew 
also that it was chiefly the major’s straitened circumstances which 
had induced him to accept the office of land-steward to the Prince of 
Lippe-Detmold. 

‘TI am very glad,” said the Justizrath, rubbing his hands in his 
slow soft way. ‘Delighted. That is to say,—of course,—the 
gnadige Frau must not give way too much to grief. We are all mortal, 
—all mortal.” 

The Major was to drive to Paderborn, whence he would pursue his 
journey by railway. He would get his business done as quickly as 
might be, and hoped to be back in Detmold in a week, or at furthest, 
ten days. This was on the 27th of March. Major von Groll set out 
that same afternoon; the Justizrath advising him strongly not to 
delay being on the spot to look after his wife’s interests. Mathilde 
von Schleppers, when she heard the news from her husband, lost no 
time in paying a visit of condolence to I'rau von Groll, but she found 
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that aristocratic dame quite prepared to accept congratulations instead. 
Her brother’s death had been sudden, and therefore to a certain extent 
a shock to his affectionate sister ; but otherwise Frau von Groll opined 
that it was a very good thing, and need not be lamented over in any 
way. 

Baron Dornberg had led a lonely gloomy life for the last few years ; 
—ever since his wife’s death, in fact,—shut up in an old chateau in 
Bohemia, where he scarcely saw a soul except his servants. He had 
never behaved in a fraternal manner towards her, said Frau von 
Groll. Nor had his family ever been the better for the wealthy mar- 
riage he had made. Baron Dornberg had shown himself to be covetous 
and selfish, she was sorry to confess. Covetousness and selfishness 
she considered the most odious of sins. She remembered how her 
poor dear mother had striven and struggled to make the match between 
Ernest and the great Bohemian heiress. And directly her brother 
was married, he all but cut his family! They had expected him to 
help them on in the world ; but, instead of that, Ernest had chosen 
to keep his wife’s riches and influence for himself. Wasn't that 
disgusting? She herself,—Amalia Wilhelmina von Groll, geboren 
Dornberg,—had known what it was to want money, and that was a 
tremendous thing to reflect upon, when it was remembered that her 
‘brother had been rolling in riches all the time. Of course, had she 
not been a noble lady, poverty would have been much easier to 
endure. Low-born people naturally had not the same feelings. But 
for a von Groll, geboren Dornberg, to suffer from straitened means!— 
Ach Himmel! Well, under the circumstances, people could not expect 
her to be overwhelmed with sorrow at her brother's demise, could 
they ? 

All which utterances, and many more, did Frau Mathilde von 
Schleppers faithfully report to her husband. 

The news of Frau von Groll’s inheritance was not long in spreading 
through the little capital. Of course its amount was exaggerated, 
and the circumstances attending it distorted. But granting that 
people must talk of their neighbours’ business with assumed know- 
ledge of the facts, this was all very natural. Strangers to the von 
Groll family could not know the particulars of the case with accuracy. 
That was impossible. Well, then, they must guess at or invent them. 
Tt was all very natural, if you would only grant that trifling premiss,— 
namely, that it was necessary for them to talk about their neighbours’ 
business at all! 

There was a general impression that Major von Groll would resign 
his post under the Prince, and go to live in Saxony. Frau von 
Schleppers was even congratulated on her husband’s coming promotion 
to the land-stewardship. Which congratulations she also dutifully 
communicated to the Justizrath. ‘Do you think, Friedrich,” said 
she, “ that the von Grolls will go away to Dornberg ?” 
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“Tm sure, my dear, I can’t say. How should it be possible for 
me to answer you ?” 

** But you can guess, Friedrich, I suppose ?” 

‘“‘T never guess, meine Liebe. And I would advise you not to do 
so either. It is a very bad plan.” But there was a twinkle of satis- 
faction in the Justizrath’s eye, which his wife interpreted rightly, as 
a symptom that he thought his promotion far from impossible. 

‘“‘ Well,” said she, straightening her broad back, “one thing is 
certain; if the von Grolls do leave Detmold, you, and you only, 
ought to have the land-stewardship. And what's more, you will too. 
Why, it is your duty to take it for the sake of the poor dear Prince. 
People in our position are bound to assist him, I always say.” 

The news of Frau von Groll’s inheritance filtered down from the 
select and genteel circle in which that lady lived, to the lower strata 
of society. Liese in her kitchen, and Otto behind the counter of 
Herr Schmitt’s shop, heard the rumour. But Otto at this time had 
his head too full of thoughts and speculations about his own future to 
give much heed to the gossip. Herr Schmitt’s illness increased so 
rapidly that at last it became obvious that he must give up business 
altogether for a time. The doctor recommended him to try a mild 
southern climate and sea-air. Such recommendations are too often 
impossible to follow. In Schmitt’s case, however, there was no 
serious obstacle to his leaving Detmold. He was a bachelor, and 
possessed of means which his frugal German habits made amply 
sufficient for all his wants. With the passive resistance of an invalid 
who dreads exertion, he had for some months combated the advice 
of his physician; but now came a reaction, and having finally 
resolved to go, he grew feverishly anxious to depart, and chafed at 
the little unavoidable delays which would keep him amongst the bleak 
breezes of Northern Germany for a week or two yet. Here, then, was 
Otto once more with the world before him and an occupation to seek. 
He had pretty firmly resolved that this time it should be one of his 
own choosing. 

Schmitt wrote to Simon Schnarcher, the sacristan, to inform him 
of the state of the case; but he advised Otto to go over to Hom, 
and communicate with his great-uncle by word of mouth. ‘ You had 
better see the sacristan, Otto,” said Herr Schmitt. ‘‘ I was not strong 
enough to write fully. My letter will reach Horn to-morrow morning. 
If you start betimes, you may be in your uncle’s house but a few 
hours after the letter. You can ask him, if you like, to come and talk 
matters over with me. But it must be soon,—soon. There is no time 
to lose.” Otto thanked his master, and resolved to comply with his 
advice. And after they had parted for the evening, Schmitt called 
the young man back into his room, and said with a faint smile, ‘‘ Hark 
ye, Otto! If the Herr Kiister talks to me about you, I am willing and 
ready to give him a certificate that, according to my conscientious 
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judgment,—founded now upon six months’ expericncee,—you will. 
never inake a tradesman.” 

‘‘ Heart’s thanks, sir,” returned Otto, with thorough simplicity, 
and went down-stairs to put up the shutters of the shop. 

It was seven o’clock on a cold spring evening. The street pave- 
ments were white and dry as long-bleached bones. Fitful gusts of” 
wind whirled little eddying clouds of dust hither and thither; and 
the fast-darkening sky looked like a vast cold dome of polished” 
metal dimly seen, and fretted here and there by a steel-bright star. 
Otto he!ped the cadaverous apprentice,—still in a chronic state of 
tooth-ache,—to place and bar the heavy old-fashioned shutters; 
and then he stood at the shop-door for a moment irresolutely, gazing 
up at the sky. ‘‘ Gottlieb,” said he, “I want to go and speak to a 
friend in the town. If I find the person at home, I shall be back in a 
couple of hours. If not, I will return directly. Anyway I'll undertake: 
not to be later than nine. Will you send the servant to bed and sit 
up forme? Poor Marie is tired with waiting on the master, and if 
you will just open the door when I knock, I shall take it kindly.” 
Gottlieb promised willingly enough. And Otto put on his hat, and 
set off down the street. 

He walked rapidly from habit, and the chill biting wind was not 
calculated to make one’s pace lag. I have said, in describing 
Lawyer von Schleppers’ house, that it faced the river. But the 
word river scarcely conveys an idea of the little stream of the Werre 
as it flows through Detmold. It is banked up artificially throughout 
its course through the town, and on its margin stand many pleasant 
old red-brick houses, of which the Justizrath’s was perhaps the most 
picturesque. But this quarter of the little town, which in summer 
affords pleasant and much-frequented walks, was at this season of 
the year, and at this hour of the evening, even more solitary and 
deserted than the streets. Otto’s brisk, firm footstep sounded on the 
gravel-path by the Werre, and, save the muffled bark of a distant 
watch-dog, no other sound broke the silence. Suddenly, as he passed 
a rugged and now leafless hedge, enclosing a piece of meadow-land, 
where the housewives bleached their linen, he felt a hand laid firmly 
on his shoulder from behind, and a low subdued voice bade him stop. 

Otto threw off the grasp with a strong quick movement, and turning, 
saw a figure beside him whose outline was but dimly seen in the 
gathering darkness. ‘ Who are you, and what do you want?” he 
demanded rather peremptorily. 

‘“‘ Why, Cousin Otto,—you gave me leave to call cousins with you, 
you know,—did I frighten you ?” 

‘“‘ Well, yes, I suppose so. I was very near knocking you down; 
so I suppose you did frighten me a bit.” With which odd confession 
of timidity Otto shook hands with his cousin Joachim Miiller.. 

‘‘T have looked many a time since that day we met in the forest 
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by Horn for the three white crosses on the oak tree; but I never saw 
them. Well, of course, you had other things to do, and pleasanter 
folks to think of than such as me. It’s all natural, and I was a fool 
to expect you to remember me.” 

“Tt is true that I had other things to do, and, mayhap, pleasanter 
folks to think of,” answered Otto, bluntiy; “‘ but I did remember 
you, kinsman, for all that; and if I had known any place where you 
might be found for certain, I would have tried to come and see you. 
But these three crosses were only to give you four-and-twenty hours’ 
notice,—didn’t you say so ?—and I have been tied to the shop lately, 
and not always able to arrange what I would do four-and-twenty 
hours beforehand. Yours seems rather an outlandish way of com- 
municating with your friends.” 

“Yes; outlandish enough. It’s well for them that have a home, 
and, what’s a deal rarer, friends to come to it. Butnever mind about 
that now, youngster. I wanted to sce you, to tell you that I'm 
thinking of going away from Detmold.” 

** Going away! What for?” 

‘‘ Because ill-luck follows me here, as it has followed me every- 
where. I’m hunted about worse than a rat or a stoat.” 

“Come, come, Cousin Joachim, don’t be down-hearted. I’m just 
cast on the world again myself, but I don’t fear. However, to tell 
the truth, Thave no time to stay and talk with you now. I want 
to call here at this house, and I have but a short time to do my 
errand. Can’t you let me see yousomewhcre in the daylight, instead 
of flitting about by night like a bat or an owl?” 

They had now reached the Justizrath’s door, and Otto pulled the 
bell with that vigorous touch which had so scandalised the Justizrath. 
Joachim lingered by his young cousin’s side. ‘I will be about by 
the hollow oak below the Denkmal, all to-morrow and next day,” he 
said, earnestly. ‘Do come, Otto Hemmerich! Hang it! I don’t 
know how it is, but my heart warms to you as I thought it never 
could warm again to any human being.” At this moment the door 
was softly opened, and the charcoal-burner, slinking behind Otto into 
the shadow, saw Liese Lehmann’s pure, fair face framed in the open 
doorway, and illumined by the light of a lamp which she held in her 
hand. 
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- PRUSSIA, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 
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For the first time since the battle of Sadowa, it is announced that 
the armies of both Prussia and France are to be reduced. The 
announcement probably means little as regards the chances of an 
eventual conflict ; but the universal satisfaction with which it has 
been received shows the greatness of the danger it has temporarily 
averted. Whatever may be the benefits which the world is to derive 
from the German war, that of peace has certainly not been among 
them. It is true that the malaise which has for so many months 
existed on European exchanges was also felt before 1866; but in 
none of the contests of the last half-century have the issues at stake 
been so large, or the antagonists so equally matched, as would be 
the case in the event of a war between Germany and France. The 
Crimean war was fought avowedly for the purpose, not of crushing 
Russia, but of protecting Turkey against her attacks; and although 
this object was very imperfectly attained, there was at no time the 
slightest doubt that the Emperor Nicholas would have to yield in 
the end to the combination against him. In Italy France gained 
an easy victory over the Austrians, and by the peace of Villafranca 
stopped the war when the interference of Prussia might have made 
it really dangerous. The Roman question has been rather a cause 
of internal difficulty to the Italian and French Governments than a 
disturber of European peace; the Danish campaign did little harm 
to anybody except to Denmark, and to the credit of the shallow 
optimists who are always talking about the things that are not per- 
mitted in the nineteenth century ; and the state of the Eastern ques- 
tion has, since the Crimean war, at no time been such as to cause 
very serious alarm. Even in the German war the adversaries were 
unequal in strength, and on one side, at least, neither the army nor 
the people felt that patriotig enthusiasm which prompts men to fight 
to the last. The danger which since 1866 has been impending over 
Europe is evidently of a very different kind. A war between France 
and Germany under present circumstances would to all appearance 
be as desperate, perhaps even as long, as the civil war in America, 
and would inflict far greater disasters on the world. 

The progress and results of the Franco-Prussian quarrel, will 
doubtless in a great measure depend on the strength of the influence 
exercised by the German nation over the cabinet of Berlin—an 
influence which, it must be confessed, has hitherto borne but very 
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little practical fruit. Baron Beust, with that complacent Tapleyism 
which is so characteristic of him, recently observed, in a speech 
which was a good deal applauded both here and on the Continent, 
that the days of cabinet wars are over; that the conduct of govern- 
ments now necessarily depends on the approval and sympathy of their 
subjects; and that the last German war was a convincing proof of 
this. It is scarcely possible to account for such a statement having 
been seriously made by an experienced Minister, and silently accepted 
by the European public, except on the supposition that the glare of 
success has entirely obliterated from people’s minds the antecedents 
of Sadowa. If we look back to the events which led up to that 
battle and the reconstruction of Germany which was its consequence, 
how many of them can be credited to the national aspiration for 
unity ? The great popular movement of 1813, about which Professor 
von Sybel discoursed so eloquently this summer at Bonn, was a 
struggle, not for unity, but for independence ; the abortive revolution 
of 1848 was primarily a conflict between democratic and absolutist 
principles ; the popular agitation in 1864 aimed, as we all know, ai 
the separation of Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark. Each of these 
events undoubtedly contributed to intensify the national desire for 
union ; but from national desire to national action is,—especially with 
Germans,—a long way. All the meetings of the National verein and 
the pamphlets of German patriots have done far less for the unifica- 
tion of Germany than the ambition of Prussian governments to 
enlarge and consolidate their scattered territories, and extend their 
influence over the Fatherland. Prussia, in the words of Count 
Bismarck, ‘‘ wanted stomach on the side of Nassau and Cassel, and 
had a shoulder dislocated in Hanover ;” and the great object of her 
policy has always been to remedy these defects in her frontier. 
Even Frederick the Great, whom Prussian historians regard as the 
originator of the scheme of a united Germany, only sought this object 
as a means of destroying the influence of Austria, his most formidable 
antagonist and rival. His German policy was essentially the same 
as that of his successors; and it was more radical than theirs, not 
because he was more patriotic, but because he was not so scrupulous 
in dealing with his fellow-sovereigns. Tho avowed object of his 
famous plan of a league of German princes was to resist the 
aggressive designs of the Hapsburgs, though in private he made no 
secret of his ambition to conquer the whole of Germany, and ina 
well-known letter to his sister, the Princess Amalie, he spoke of his 
fighting for the rights of the Confederation as a piece of Quixotism.* 
What was then called ‘‘ German liberty’’ was something like Arch- 
bishop Manning's idea of religious liberty. Frederick the Great was 


® 6 Jo vais faire le Don Quichotte, ma chére sceur, et me battre pour soutenir 
les droits du corps Germanique, comme le chevalier de Ja Manche se battait pour 
sa Dulcinée de Tobose.” 
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the champion of the freedom of the small German sovereigns from 
the interference of Austria, just as 4-Becket strove for the freedom of 
the Church from the interference of the State ; and personal aggran- 
disement was the real object of both. 

It was not until after the struggle of 1813 that the idea of German 
unity became really popular ; since which ‘the interests of Germany” 
has always been the favourite catch-word of both Austrian and 
Prussian diplomatists. Not that either Austria or Prussia was in the 
slightest degree influcneed ia its policy by the great national idea: it 
was used only as a convenient pretext for acts which could not be 
justified on any other ground. The successors of Frederick, a scries 
of narrow despots who stolidly despised public opinion, and the first 
article of whose political creed was an unconquerable conviction of the 
omniscience and infallibility of anointed sovereigns, were all opposcd, 
not only to the union of Germany, but even to the extension of the 
territories of Prussia at the expense of her German neighbours. 
When Napoleon invited Frederick William III., in 1804, to proclaim 
himself Emperor of Germany, and stand at the head of a Northern 
Bund, the latter replied that ‘he was satisfied with his lot, and 
wanted nothing more than to maintain the rank to which Providence 
had raised his house.” This abject policy would doubtless have 
been continued by Prussian sovereigns to this day if they had been 
left to their own devices. In 1849 Frederick William IV. again 
refused the crown of Germany, though it was this time offered by a 
national parliament ; and no one will perhaps ever know all the wiles, 
elaborated with almost superhuman perseverance and ingenuity, by 
means of which Count Bismarck at length succeeded in overcoming 
the reluctance of the present king to attack the other German 
sovereigns. It was he, in fact,—though with an entirely different 
object,—who first gave the idea of German unity a practical shape. 
Of the many plans which at various times had been started by German 
patriots, one only, that of the National verein, which was substantially 
the same as Prince Albert’s, its basis being a federal union of the 
whole of Germany under the military, diplomatic, and commercial 
leadership of Prussia, was adopted by any important section of the 
German people; and it fell to the ground, as was natural, when its 
liberal promoters began to perceive that the government of Prussia 
was little better than an arbitrary and aggressive despotism. But 
not even during the ‘“‘new era,” as it was called, of the Liberal 
Ministry of Count Schleinitz, did any German unionist ever dream of 
such a mode of attaining his object as the violent removal of the 
Prussian frontier to the line of the Main. The idea was Bismarck’s 
own, and he was almost its only advocate until its realisation proved 
its value. 

There are two favourite theories now current as to the present 
German policy of Count Bismarck. One,—which has, perhaps, rather 
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more adherents in Prussia than in England,—is, that he has become 
a convert to the idea of unity, and is striving gradually to bring the 
whole of Germany into the Northern Bund; the other, that he is as 
strong a Prussian as ever, and does his utmost to prevent any attempt 
to abolish the line of the Main, fearing that Prussia would be swamped 
by the Germans of the South. We are inclined to believe that neither 
of these theories is absolutely true, though there is an element of 
truth in both. If we look back to his speeches and acts before and 
after 1866 we shall find that he is much less inconsistent as a poli- 
tician than is commonly supposed.* We do not here allude to the hot 
days of his youth, when his boisterous spirits and love of paradox made 
him the enfant terrible of the Prussian Chamber, dreaded by his sup- 
porters and hated by his political opponents. What he then said and 
did was as little indicative of his real opinions and political tendencies 
as the language of a drunken man is of his ideas when sober, and 
indeed it is well known that no one was more ready than himself to 
laugh in private at the reactionary sentiments he used to express in 
public. The comparison, to be of value, should be made between 
Bismarck the Prussian statesman and Bismarck the North German 
minister. 

His débit as a statesman was made in 1851, when he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to the German Bund at Frankfort. He was then 
thirty-eight years of age, and had pretty well sown his political wild 
oats during the five years he had been a deputy at Berlin. Hitherto 
he had professed a sort of wild admiration for Austria, which, like 
most of his other wild admirations of that period, was more extravagant 
than sincere, and rather the result of his early associations and con- 
tentious spirit than of any deeply-rooted conviction. Probably he did 
not think much on the subject at all until his diplomatic duties forced 
him to do so; but be this as it may, it is certain that he then first 
conceived that hostility towards Austria, all traces of which have not 
even yet disappeared,—though this is now in a great measure the 
fault of Austria herself. There were many reasons for this hostility, 
both political and personal. The burlesque victory obtained by Austria 
over Prussia in the famous interview at Olmiitz had humiliated the 
latter power in the eyes of all Germany ; the Austrian Minister, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, had declared that ‘‘ Prussia must be first debased, 
and then demolished;” and at Frankfort the representatives of the 
most insignificant of the German sovereigns vied with each other in 
heaping insults on “ the smallest of the great Powers,” as Prussia was 

* The English reader can now do this with comparative ease since the 
publication of Dr. Schlesinger’s valuable articles on Count Bismarck in the 
“ Fortnightly Review for July,” 1866 (Nos. XXVIII. and XXIX.). There are 
also many interesting facts relative to the German policy of Prussia in Dr. Bam- 
berger’s able pamphlet, ‘Monsieur de Bismarck” (Paris, 1868), and Herr A. 
Schmidt’s “ Preussen’s Deutsche Politik” (Leipzig, 1867), to both of which we 
have made reference. 
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then contemptuously called. Count Bismarck was not the man to 
bear such taunts in silence. During his eight years’ stay in Frankfort 
he was engaged in constant disputes with the Austrian representative, 
and his personal experiences in this way doubtless contributed in no 
small degree to the conviction at which he ultimately arrived of the 
incurable antagonism between Austria and Prussia in German affairs. 
This conviction he repeatedly expressed in his private letters, in one 
of which, written in 1858, he even sketches the plan of a Customs 
Parliament under Prussian supervision, as an instrument of securing 
to Prussia the predominance over her rival. In 1859 the sympathy 
for Austria produced at the Prussian Court by the events of the 
Italian campaign, caused the removal of Count Bismarck to St. 
Petersburg ; but he did not cease for an instant to urge on his Govern- 
ment the necessity, for Prussian interests, of driving Austria from 
Germany. A letter he addressed to Count Schleinitz about this time 
makes some curious revelations of the plans he had already conceived 
with this object. Prussia, he said, must seize the first opportunity of 
a violation of Federal rights to break up the Bund, the majority of 
whose members, so long as it exists, will always side with Austria ; 
and he added this significant passage:—‘‘ As for the word German 
instead of Prussian, I would only see it written on our flag when we 
are united to our fellow countrymen by a closer and more effective 
bond ; it would lose its charm if it were now applied to the state of 
things represented by the Diet.” Evidently, Count Bismarck at this 
time had no notion of advancing the cause of German unity. All 
he thought of was how to exclude Austria from the Bund and en- 
large the territory of Prussia in Germany, and he only looked upon 
the great national idea as a means to that end. 

There is some obscurity about certain negotiations in which he is 
said to have been engaged at this time with the Russian Government. 
These negotiations, if they have been correctly reported, certainly 
bear a very striking resemblance to other pourparlers of a more recent 
period at Biarritz, that are also not quite clearly known, although 
there can be no doubt as to their having actually taken place. The 
report above referred to was that an understanding head been arrived 
at between Count Bismarck and Prince Gortchakoff for securing the 
connivance of Russia and France in an extension of Prussian territory 
in Germany at the price of the removal of the Russian frontier to 
Dantzig, and that of France to the Rhine. This report was denied 
by Count Bismarck in a letter to Count Schleinitz; but as the latter, 
his official superior, was a known opponent of such views, the denial 
is not worth much. That Count Bismarck does not scruple to con- 
tradict unpleasant rumours, however true, was shown in the case of 
the famous Russo-Prussian convention for giving up Polish fugitives 
to the Russian authorities in 1863; and, as a diplomatist, he may have 
considered himself even less bound to tell the truth than as a Minister. 
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Whatever intrigues he may have set on foot at St. Petersburg, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that he prepared the way for the events 
of 1866 during his stay as ambassador in Paris. He must have known 
that his designs could not possibly be carried out except by a war 
with Austria, and it was only natural that he should be anxious to 
secure the neutrality of Russia, and especially of France, in such 
an event. The most obvious mode of gaining this object in Paris was 
to hold out to the Empcror Napoleon the bait of the Rhine frontier ; 
and that he did this is the only admissible explanation of the Emperor's 
conduct during the war. Count Bismarck’s policy, both then end 
since, was perfectly consistent with this view. He strained every 
nerve, in spite of the opposition of the Chamber, to strengthen tho 
army and prepare it to take the ficld at a moment's notice; he carned 
the gratitude of Russia by giving her valuable assistance against the 
Polish insurgents, and producing s« coolness between France and 
England ; and he plainly hinted, in a memorable conversation with 
Count Karolyi in 1863, that if a war again broke out between Austria 
and Italy, Prussia would take the side of the latter power. At length 
the time arrived for executing the plans he had prepared with such 
persistence and skill. We shall not here recapitulate the discreditable 
manceuvres by which Austria was led on to her ruin. It will be 
sufficient to remind those who speak of the German campaign as a 
national war, and of Bismarck as a convert to the idea of German 
unity, that he sent the Prussian troops to Schleswig-Holstein in flat 
opposition to the wishes of the German nation, and for the purpose 
of securing the duchies, not for Germany, but for Prussia; that, 
when the war of 1866 began, Prussia had the whole of Germany 
against her ; and that even in Prussia itself the war was so unpopular 
that recruits refused to march, and numerous deputations from the 
chief Prussian towns were sent to Berlin to urge the king to pause 
while it was yet time. 

If, after threading the dark mazes of the policy of deceit and 
tergiversation by which Count Bismarck gained his ends, any doubt 
should still remain about his real opinions, they must surely be dis- 
pelled on reading his recent speeches in the three parliaments which 
now meet at Berlin. Stein, Prussia’s greatest statesman, once 
nobly declared that it was immaterial whether Austria or Prussia 
obtained the leadership of Germany, so long as its unity was accom- 
plished. How small and narrow, compared with such a policy, is 
that now openly and cynically avowed by Count Bismarck! His 
only idea of unity is the absorption by Prussia of the other German 
governments ; for their subjects, and for the popular will in general, 
he still professes as hearty a contempt as when he sat with the 
Junkers in the “ United Diet” in 1847. He resists any modification 
of the North German constitution in a liberal direction on the ground 
that it would ‘make a bad impression on the governments of the 
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South :” he sneeringly suggests that the best way of promoting 
German unity in a popular sense would be to make “a few reac- 
tionary concessions,” because in the South “the reactionists form the 
majority.” He accuses the Liberals, who so stoutly defended the 
constitutional rights of the country in 1864 and 1865, of having 
determined to “refuse to give the government a farthing, even if the 
enemy were at the gates ;” and the great principle of freedom of 
debate he describes as “the endowment of a certain number of 
citizens with the right of offending the other citizens of the country 
with impunity.” All this he said only last spring; and we doubt if 
anything more outrageously insulting to the national feeling is to be 
found in any of his speeches before the war. If we turn from his © 
words to his acts, we shall find thet he has not made a single con- 
cession to public opinion on any of the questions in which he had 
formerly acted in direct opposition to the will of the country. It is 
true that life is rather more tolerable for a Liberal politician in 
Prussia now than it was before the war. But most of the grounds of 
quarrel have disappeared: the foreign policy of the government is 
also that of the Liberals, who are now as lavish of men and money as 
they grudged them three years ago; and a nation will pardon much 
in a man who has raised her to so glorious a position, and has made 
himself almost indispensable to her. Not a step, however, has been 
taken to enlarge the very scanty measure of liberty possessed by the 
Prussiah people. An attack on the government by a newspaper is 
punished as severely as ever; and when an official abuse happens to 
be the subject of the day, blank paragraphs still show where objec- 
tionable articles have been removed by the police. Count Bismarek 
has promised “to use his influence with the other Ministers to 
procure an official recognition of the principle of freedom of debate ;” 
notwithstanding which it is only the other day that Herr von Twesten, 
one of the ablest and most formidable opponents of the Ministry, was 
forced to resign his official situation, after four years’ persecution by 
the authorities, cn account of a speech he had delivered in the Berlin 
Chamber. As for that system of bureaucratic centralisation which is 
so fatal to individual initiative and free political life, it still flourishes 
in Prussia with all its former vigour; and Dr. Lette, an experienced 
and moderate Liberal member, declares, in a recent pamphlet, that 
any reform in this matter must be hopeless so long as the present 
Ministry remains in office. 

It is impossible that a statesman who thus disregards the most 
elementary principles of popular government can identify himself with 
so essentially popular an idea as that of German unity. His object 
is still, as it has been throughout, the strengthening of Prussia,—by 
which he means, not the Prussian people, but the Prussian crown. 
He is ready enough to take advantage of popular tendencies, as his 
policy during the Danish war sufficiently showed ; but he will never 
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allow himself to be swayed by them. He may unite with the Con- 
servatives or the Liberals, as it suits his purpose, but such alliances 
will never be either permanent or sincere. Too enlightened to be a 
Conservative, and too autocratic to be a Liberal, it is not in his 
nature to belong to any party in the State: he must be Prime 
Minister or nothing. If German unity is to be accomplished under 
his direction, it must be in his own way. Supposing it possible to 
unite Germany to-morrow by extending the powers of the Prussian 
Chamber, he would not yield an inch. On the other hand, that most 
powerful instrument of German unification, the Customs Parliament, 
is his own work ; and he would not have the slightest objection, if it 
could be done without too great a sacrifice, to uniting the Southern 
States with the Northern Bund, as the first step towards their com- 
plete amalgamation with Prussia. But, if he lives long enough to do 
this, he will take care that the union is only effected on such condi- 
tions as will leave to the Prussian crown its present power. If the 
new Prussia is then called Germany, it will in spirit be the old Prussia 
still. Those who delude themselve; with the belief that a united 
Germany formed under the auspices of Count Bismarck ean be any- 
thing else, rate him much too high. He is acute and clear-headed, 
bold, determined, persevering, a master in the smaller arts of diplo- 
macy, and, for a man of his aristocratic sympathies, singularly large- 
minded ; but he is incapable of appreciating or carrying out a great 
political idea. As a statesman he barely rises to the third rank ; 
inferior in diplomatic subtlety to a Talleyrand or a Metternich, utterly 
deficient in the broad and comprehensive genius of a Richelieu, a 
Stein, or a Cavour. 

The prolonged illness of Count Bismarck, and his late dangerous 
accident, have given rise to some speculation as to what would happen 
if he ceased to be Minister. That, under present circumstances, such 
an event would cause serious difficulties is pretty certain. Germany 
is passing through a crisis ; her internal organisation is still in course 
of development, and her relations with France are such that the 
slightest rashness or blundering on the part of the Berlin government 
might plunge her into a disastrous war. She can, therefore, ill sparc 
Bismarck, especially as there is no one who could efficiently take his 
place. The other Ministers are, with one or two exceptions, mere 
nonentities. General von Roon, the Minister for War, is a narrow, 
bigoted reactionist, whose speeches, as offensive in tone as Bismarck’s, 
without any of his wit or keen logic, have made him the most 
unpopular man in the House. The departments of commerce, of 
education, of agriculture, are directed by men who are fair admini- 
strators, but are politically quite insignificant; and one of them, Dr. 
von Miihler,—the Minister of Education and Religion,—has just 
raised a storm of discontent in the country by his bigoted interference 
with freedom of conscience in the schools. The Minister of tho 
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Interior, Count Eulenburg, is another relic of those feudal times when, 
as Bismarck pathetically reminded his former friends last session, his 
cabinet remained in office ‘for three long years with eleven Conser- 
vative supporters, hooted at, ostracised, and detested.” Less pliable 
or more earnest than his chief, Count Eulenburg obstinately adheres 
to the political creed in which he was born, and it is only a few 
months since that his position in the Ministry was seriously endangered 
by a dispute with Bismarck on a question of administrative centralisa- 
tion. He scems, however, to have gained his point, for all admini- 
stration in Prussia is still as much centralised in Berlin as ever, and 
even the newly-annexed provinces are gradually being drawn into the 
vortex of Prussian officialism. The only member of the feudal 
Ministry of 1862 who is not still in office is Count zur Lippe, whose 
rabid declamations against freedom of debate have becn too much 
even for the present very conciliatory Parliament, and caused his 
withdrawal at the beginning of last session. His successor as 
Minister of Justice is Dr. Leonhardt, an able jurist of no strong 
political colour, who has very much disappointed the hopes which 
were at first entertained of him by the Liberals. There remains only 
the Minister of Finance, Herr von der Heydt, a clever financier, but 
a time-serving politician, very useful as an instrument, but shallow, 
vacillating, and untrustworthy as a leader. It is evident that none 
of the Ministers above described could take up the unfinished task of 
Count Bismarck. Doubtless there are many men out of the cabinet 
far more able than those in it; but there is not one to whose appoint- 
ment as Premier there would not be serious objections. Of the 
Generals, Manteuffel has obtained a certain reputation as a diplo- 
matist, and his late re-entrance into official life as commandant of the 
KGnigsberg district, in succession to the gallant old soldier Vogel von 
Falkenstein, seems to show that he is again in favour at court. 
But he is a violent reactionist, an old friend of Austria and Russia, 
and a known opponent of the recent policy of Count Bismarck; 
obstinately refusing to recognise new facts or ideas, he clings to the 
shreds of worn-out political dogmas which are totally inapplicable to 
the circumstances of the time; and, as Premier, he could not consti- 
tutionally hold office for a week. Perhaps the most eligible man for 
the place would be General Moltke. He is popular, in great favour 
with the king, and has a reputation for great political ability; but he 
has had no training in politics, and the experience of history is not 
favourable to placing the direction of the affairs of a country in the 
hands of a soldier. As for the German Parliaments, they are not 
wanting in able politicians, none of whom, however, are conservative 
enough to be willingly selected by the king, or popular enough to be 
called for by the general voice of the nation. 

A Cesarism in Prussia, would of course, be quite out of the question 
80 long as the present sovereign remains on the throne. King William, 
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hale and active as he is, in spite of his seventy-one years, is certainly 
not the man to steer his country alone through the difficulties which 
surround it. With many amiable private qualities, he is narrow- 
minded as only sovereigns who reign by “ divine right” can be, and, 
as often happens, this narrow-mindedness grows more obstinate and 
impenetrable with age. His notion of the virtues of the ceremony of 
royal anointment would be childish if it were not so earnest and decp- 
rooted. He accepts, in its literal sense, the principle that the king 
can do no wrong, being convinced that let a sovereign once be anointed, 
he becomes endowed by Providence with the wisdom which is denied 
to ordinary mortals; and this conviction is so strong in him, that 
throughout the conflict with the Prussian Parliament on the military 
question, he firmly believed that he was acting in strict accordance 
with constitutional principles, and that those who opposed his views 
were little less than criminals. There is no obstinacy so invincible 
as that of ignorance: the king will never knowingly sanction a liberal 
policy, because his mind is inaccessible to liberal ideas. But this 
ignorance has also its useful side, for it in a measure compels him 
to submit to the direction of those who sce things more clearly than 
himself. Bismarck thus contrived to persuade him that to dethrone 
the sovereigns of Hanover and Nassau was not incompatible with his 
favourite doctrine of divine right, and a clever Liberal Minister might, 
by similarly humouring the two or three ideas which hold undivided 
sway over the king’s mind, obtain his consent to many liberal reforms 
from which he would turn away with horror if he saw their true 
significance. Not that he has any strong objection to Liberals as 
such; he has had a Liberal Ministry once, and may have one again. 
But whoever may be his Minister, he will have, really or ostensibly, 
to bow to his will; for if the king has few opinions, he holds firmly 
to one unshaken conviction,—that whatever he does must be right. 
It is said of him that after a long discussion with the Crown Prince 
one day, in which the latter had by far the best of the argument, the 
king ended the conversation by gravely observing that although there 
might be a good deal of force in what his son said, he must, after all, 
acknowiedge himself wrong, as an anointed sovereign could not 
possibly be mistaken. The Crown Prince may smile at such a 
doctrine now, but it would be rash to predict what may be his 
opinions when he, too, passes through the ordeal of anointment. At 
present he is decidedly popular, owing to his winning manners and a 
reputation for liberalism which time alone can show whether he 
deserves. In Germany it is believed that, though by no means a man 
of great abilities, he would make a good constitutional king; and 
this opinion is strengthened by the very general impression that the 
Crown Princess, who is highly esteemed by the Germans for her 
intelligence and tact, and for her efforts to spread English notions of 
popular government at the Berlin court, has great influence over him. 
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Whatever may be the case years hence, when Prussia has a new 
sovereign, the annexed provinces are contented, and France is pacified, 
the loss of Count Bismarck would at present certainly be a misfortune, 
uot only for Prussia, but for the cause of German unity. With all 
his contempt for what he calls “that empty word, Liberalism,” and 
for the plans of the Unionists, Germany still needs his undaunted 
courage and energetic will to give practical effect to her national 
aspirations. His path, it is true, is not that of the German people, 
but both must eventually lead to the same goal, and his course is much 
clezrer and more decisive than theirs. He will rule in Prussia as 
despotically as he can, and so far retard union with the South by the 
deterrent effect of an anti-popular, policy ; but his ability and vigour 
will protect Germany against foreign attack and internal disorganisa- 
tion, which after all is little less than could at present be safely done 
even by the most zealous champion of the national idea. For the 
current of public feeling, though on the whole it is running irresistibly 
towards union under Prussian leadership, is still disturbed by many 
stagnant and opposing elements. In Prussia itself the old Conserva- 
tives of the Blankenburg school, and the Socialist followers of Lassalle, 
supported by Hanoverian Legitimists and discontented Frankfort 
tradesmen, do their utmost to prevent any further development, in a 
national sense, of the Northern Bund. Saxony, which after Prussia 
is the most important member of this Bund, has accepted the new 
state of things as an unfortunate necessity, and there are few signs 
of any change of opinion in this respect. The purely commercial 
towns, such as Leipzig, certainly show a more friendly disposition 
towards Prussia than Dresden ; but they would be equally unwilling 
to sacrifice the small portion of independence that is still left to them. 
In the smaller North German States, some of which are still ruled on 
feudal principles, the Unionist feeling is stronger; but the anti- 
Prussian governments,—that of Mecklenburg-Strelitz especially, which 
has lately received a notable accession in the able and zealous Hano- 
verian Separatist, Freiherr von Hammerstein,—do all they can to 
suppress it. On the other side of the Main the spirit of provincialism 
is naturally rendered more intense by differences of religion and cha- 
racter. Baden, ruled by the King of Prussia’s son-in-law and a 
Ministry and Parliament decidedly Prussian in feeling, would doubt- 
less join the North German Bund to-morrow if Prussia and France 
would let her; but even in Baden there is a Separatist party, for two- 
thirds of its population is Catholic, and the Ultramontanes will not hear 
of union with Prussia. Hesse-Darmstadt has even stronger reasons 
for wishing to join the North; for half of her territory already forms 
part of the Bund, and the material interests of the country suffer from 
the present anomalous state of things. But the Grand Duke, true 
to the Russian influences which have always swayed his dynasty, 
and which are now especially strong since his daughter has become 
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the wife of the Czar, cares little for the welfare of his people so long 
as he is able to satisfy his childish passion for aping the dignity of an 
independent sovereign. He and his Minister, Baron Dalwigk, are 
consequently in constant conflict with the Darmstadt Chamber, whose 
Unionist tendencies are not, as in Baden, counteracted by the Catholics, 
the latter being in Hesse as much in a minority as they are in a majority 
in the former country. The hopes of the Darmstadters are now con- 
centrated in Prince Louis, the husband of our Princess Alice, and 
nephew of the reigning Grand Duke, who has already on several 
occasions made'a firm and successful stand against the reactionary 
policy of the Government. But it is neither in Baden nor in Darm- 
stadt that the real battle of unity will have to be fought, so much as 
in Wiirtemberg and, above all, in Bavaria. Wiiriemberg, though the 
majority of its people are Protestant and thoroughly German in 
feeling, has as yet been very backward in its support to the national 
movement; a strong opposition, however, is now being organised 
against the anti-Prussian Ministers, Varnbiihler and Mittnacht, and 
the powerful reaetionary influences at Court, where the most pro- 
minent personage is the clever and intriguing Queen Olga, daughter 
of the Emperor of Russia. In Bavaria, on the other hand, there is 
a strong ‘ National-Liberal,” or Prussian party, struggling hard against 
the adverse influences of an indolent dilettante king, a Catholic 
majority, and a new anti-Prussian Radical faction,—Volkspartei,— 
aiming at a united German Republic, whose head-quarters are at 
Stuttgart. Prince Hohenlohe, the able and enlightened head of the 
Bavarian Ministry, who suceceded the reactionist Freiherr von der 
Pfordten in December, 1866, and has since made Bavaria the freest 
country in Germany, is also to a certain extent a ‘‘ National-Liberal,” 
desiring a constitutional union of the whole of Germany under 
Prussian leadership, but only on the condition that cach State shall 
retain its separate government and local institutions. 

The debates of the Customs Parliament last spring clearly showed 
how strong is the progress of Unionist feeling, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which it still has to contend. One of the most sig- 
nificant features of the session was the effect produced upon the 
speeches, and even the votes, of the members by a few days’ debates. 
Men who had come to the Parliament as violent Separatists soon 
became moderate and conciliatory, and in some cases were almost 
converted to the views of the ‘ National-Liberal” party. The very 
fact of representatives from all parts of Germany meeting to deliberate 
on the common affairs of the nation, in a manner forced upon even tho 
most reluctant the idea of uniting politically countries already so united 
in race, in language, and in interests. Of the eighty members sent 
by South Germany to the Parliament, nearly sixty were declared 
Separatists ; when the session was over their number had diminished 
to thirty-one, all men of small political significance. Most of these 
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Separatists were representatives of Wiirtemberg, which is now, 
singularly enough, the head-quarters both of the reaction and the 
radicalism of South Germany; yet in the elections which took place 
this autumn for the Wiirtemberg Parliament, no less than eighty 
‘‘ National-Liberals”’ were placed at the head of the poll, and even 
the Government candidates, in deference to the popular feeling, de- 
clared themselves in favour of uniting the South more closely with 
the North. If such have been the results of one parliamentary session, 
what may not be expected after three or four more? And yet, with 
these facts before their eyes, there are politicians at Stuttgart, at 
Munich, and especially at Vienna, who still look forward to Austria 
resuming her sway in Germany. Sych strange hallucinations can only 
be compared to those of the Legitimists who are ever dreaming of 
the restoration of the Bourbons in France and Italy, or of the Ultra- 
montanes whose diseased imaginations are fed with the vision of a 
new Papal supremacy in Europe like that of the Middle Ages. 

Count Bismarck, with the immense prestige he has gained in Ger- 
many by his successful policy, with his clear practical views and firm 
will, is perhaps the only man who could keep within orderly limits 
the political passions evoked by these endless conflicts between 
National-Liberals, Separatists, Feudalists, Ultramontanes, Federals, 
Radicals, and reactionary Sovereigns and Ministers. But if he is 
invaluable to Germany in this respect, his adventurous and autocratic 
spirit may make him a dangerous adviser in questions of foreign 
policy. We are too apt in this country to dismiss the alarm expressed 
by Frenchmen at the aggrandisement of Prussia with the assumption 
that Germany must necessarily be a pacific Power. Possibly, when 
Germany is independent; but it must be recollected that at present, 
for all military purposes, Germany is Prussia; and Count Bismarck 
would hesitate as little to attack France if it suited him, as he did to 
attack Austria. That he does not want to fight now is clear: there 
is no reason why he should. But supposing that the Eastern question 
produced a war between France and Russia, and Italy took the oppor- 
tunity of striking another blow for Rome,—are we so sure that Prussia 
would not assist an old ally against so formidable a rival? And if 
the Parliaments objected, might not Bismarck reply, as he replied to 
Twesten in the Prussian Chamber in 1863, that he would make war 
if he thought proper, whether with their sanction or without it? Nor 
is it by any means certain that even the united Germany of the future 
will be so pacific as our newspapers suppose. The political doctrine of 
Young Germany,—carrying out the idea of Arndt’s famous song,—is, 
that the Fatherland ought to be made to extend to every country where 
the German language is spoken ; and their leaders already talk openly 
of recovering Alsace and Lorraine, and spreading German “ kultur” 
over Hungary and the other Danubian territories. Such dreams are 
not, of course, to be taken as an indication of German national feeling, 
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but they may be made very dangerous by an unscrupulous Minister. 
Some years ago, it is said, Count Bismarck, while conversing with a 
Radical member of the Prussian Parliament, took a sprig of olive 
out of his pocket, and observed that one day he might, perhaps, offer 
it to the democrats as a symbol of reconciliation. A coalition between 
Count Bismarck and Herren Trabert and Frese for the purpose of 
xtending Germany, according to the grandiloquent programme of the 
Volkspartei, from the Memel to the Vosges, and from the Alps and 
Adriatic to the Belt, however improbable it may seem now, is not 
absolutely to be excluded from the possibilities of the future. 

The personal and dynastic causes which urge the Emperor Napoleon 
to make war on Prussia have already been ably and exhaustively dis- 
cussed in our press, and upon that view of the subject little or nothing 
more needs to be said. But there is one strong motive for such a 
war which does not seem hitherto to have received the attention it 
deserves: we mean the traditional aspiration of France for the Rhine 
frontier. The weakness of her military position on the north-cast 
has long been a matter of serious consideration with her statesmen, 
and explains the persistence with which she has from the earliest 
times striven to extend her rule in that direction. It may almost be 
said, indeed, that the desire of the French for the Rhine is as strong 
and of as long standing as that of the Germans for unity. Sully, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin strove hard to realise it; Louis XIV. owed 
most of his popularity to having become its champion; Napoleon I. 
preferred to abdicate rather than renounce it; it was constantly kept 
in view by the Government of the Restoration, the July Monarchy, 
the Republic, and finally the Empire. Surely there is something more 
here than that barbarous love of conquest and ambition to force the 
will of France upon Europe which one now hears so freely attributed 
to our neighbours. That the French are vain and apt to be dazzled 
with glory we all know; but so ancient and well-defined a naticnal 
idea is not to be explained away by mere lust for power. Other 
causes, such as national jealousy, uncertainty as to the policy of the 
Emperor, internal discontent, and the sensational articles of unscru- 
pulous journalists, have doubtless also been at work in bringing about 
the presen! warlike agitation. But what really gives this agitation 
its chief importance is the desire for the Rhine, intensified as it now 
is by the growing impression that its fulfilment is essential to the 
security of France. That the Emperor Napoleon is under the dominion 
of this idea is evident from the whole course of his foreign policy since 
1866. Anxious above all to consolidate his dynasty by satisfying the 
national aspirations of his people, he connived at the designs of Count 
Bismarck in the expectation of obtaining some districts on the Rhine 
as a set-off against the increased power of Prussia. Failing in this, 
and not being prepared for a war, he strove in every direction to 
attain the same object by othor means. He attempted to buy Luxem- 
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barg; he planned a commercial and military union with Belgium and 
Holland ; and all the time he was raising the military force of France 
to its highest pitch. Even if the present danger of war is averted, 
the question of the Rhine frontier will remain, and the Emperor will 
assuredly bring it up again at the first opportunity. Unfortunately, 
there is only too much reason to fear that no ruler of France would, 
under present circumstances, be able to do otherwise. 

Probably the only reason why France does not now go to war is, that 
she wants allies. We have no great faith in the alleged desire of the 
French people for peace. A nation whose prosperity depends to any 
considerable extent on trade, is always opposed to war as such ; but, 
according to unprejudiced accounts, the feeling in France is now so 
strong and universal against Prussia, that a war for the Rhine would 
be popular even with the commercial classes. In size and population 
France is doubtless quite as strong as her rival. But, when govern- 
ments think of fighting, they do not estimate their relative forces by 
the number of square feet in their respective territories, or of millions 
of their inhabitants; what they especially have to consider is, on 
which side are the strategical advantages, and how far they would be 
supported by allies. On both of these points Prussia has a decided 
superiority over France. She would be attacked on her own ground, 
and in the midst of a chain of fortresses which have few equals for 
strength in Europe. She is quite sure of the alliance of two at least 
of the South German States,—Bavaria and Baden,—and it is hard to 
see how Wiirtemberg and Hesse could refuse to discharge their 
treaty obligations in a war for the defence of Germany. Nor can we 
doubt, with M. Guizot, that Italy would, in such a case, fight by the 
side of her former ally. A war with France for Rome would cer- 
tainly be a far more serious undertaking than a war with Austria for 
Venetia; but the Italians are now so situated, that even the blood- 
shed and heavy expenditure which a French war would entail would 
be amply repaid by the completion of their unity. Their national 
wants are, indeed, so pressing that they would not hesitate even to 
side with France, much as they detest her, if she would give them 
Rome as the price of their alliance; and the recent application 
made by the Italian government for a withdrawal of the French 
troops from the Papal territories, which so greatly astonished certain 
naifs politicians in this country, was very likely made with some such 
object. It seems, however, that the strong ultramontane feeling 
which still prevails in high quarters at the Tuileries must prove fatal 
to all such combinations. If we now look for the allies of France, all 
is uncertainty. The only available powers whose alliance would be 
worth having are Austria and Russia. Austria, battling laboriously 
with internal difficulties, and, though excluded by treaty from Ger- 
many, still bidding against Prussia for the favour of the German 
nation, could neither side with Prussia, her rival, nor with France, 
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the invader of Germany ; her interests in the East, moreover, would 
not permit her to enter into a joint alliance with Russia. As for the 
project, started by some Viennese journalists, of a French intervention 
with the philanthropic object of freeing Germany from the oppressive 
domination of Prussia, it is the idlest of dreams. Napoleon is too 
elear-sighted an observer of the political tendencies of the time to 
attempt to interfere with the strong attractive force which is gradually, 
and, ix spite of all obstacles, irresistibly gathering the Germans round 
Prassia as the nucleus of their national power; besides which, the 
acquisition of German territory is the only object which would recon- 
cile his people to a war, and no German would believe that he had any 
other. There remains only Russia, who might, perhaps, be disposed, 
in view of the impending complications in Turkey, to accept a French 
alliance ; and though such a coalition would be unpleasant to the 
French people, this and many other political backslidings would be 
more than atoned for by a French victory over the Prussians. But 
Russia, though invincible by an invader, is not very formidable in 
attack. She would probably do little more harm to Prussia than to 
ravage the extensive plains on her open Polish frontier, and detach a 
part of her army from the campaign on the Rhine; and if the worst 
eame to the worst, Count Bismarck would be as ready to seek the aid 
of Mieroslawski and Langiewicz as he was in 1866 to employ Klapka 
and Garibaldi. In any case, the alliance of two powers whose in- 
terests and sympathies are so opposed can neither be permanent nor 
sincere. As against Prussia, France is practically isolated in Europe ; 
and in this lies the best,—we fear almost the only,—guarantee for 


peace. 
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Tuts is indeed an old tale, and we should not now have thought of 
inviting the attention of our readers to one so old, were it not for 
the boldness and unambiguous thoroughness of the challenge thrown 
down by Mr. Dallas, in his introdugtion to this new edition of Samuel 
Richardson’s well-knewn novel. He expresses an opinion, almost in 
so many words, that Richardson is the greatest of all novelisis, and 
‘‘ Clarissa” the greatest of all novels. He quotes Macaulay, who is said 
to have expatiated to Thackeray on the pleasures which he and 
others took in reading “Clarissa” among the hills in“India. He 
tells us that Sir James Mackintosh declared that it was the finest work 
of fiction ever written in any language. He overwhelms us with 
French admiration, naming Alfred de Musset, D'Alembert, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Diderot,—though, as two out of those five were 
admittedly adverse critics, we. hardly see to what this leads. And 
then he tells us that many besides Diderot put Richardson and the 
Bible together. In fact, Mr. Dallas means to assert that there 
is the strongest possible evidence which can be given by the admira- 
tion of contemporaries and by the judgment of critics that ‘‘ Clarissa ” 
is the greatest of novels. But he goes on to add,—and this is the 
point at which he aims,—that, though “ Clarissa” is thus excellent, 
it does not now receive that attention which so excellent a work 
deserves, and does not administer to readers generally that delight 
which it is capable of affording. This, indeed, is the very gist of the 
plea which he puts forward. ‘I lament,” he says, ‘“ that the noblest 
of all novels, the most pathetic, and the most sublime, should be 
unread, and well-nigh unknown among us.” And again, ‘“‘For the 
novelist who could so prevail, I claim in all the English courts of 
criticism, and in the regard of all his countrymen, a reversal of the 
sentence of neglect from which he now suffers.” And again, “I 
challenge for him in all the courts of English criticism and in the 
regard of all his countrymen a reconsideration of his services.” 

There is an enthusiasm in this, a true admiration for an undoubtedly 
noble work, and a true interest for the reputation of a great writer, 
which the lovers of English literature cannot but love. One’s first 
feeling on reading Mr. Dallas’s remarks is that of sympathy, at any 
rate, with Mr. Dallas. Here, says Mr. Dallas to all English readers, 

* “Clarissa:” A Novel, by Samuel Richardson, edited by E. S. Dallas. 
Tinsley, 1868. 
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is a great treasure. There are circumstances connected with it which 
seem to make it unavailable to the public in its present shape. Let 
us see if we cannot so handle this piece of unsurpassed excellence, 
as to make it of general service to humanity. 

‘‘ Unfortunately,” says Mr. Dallas, ‘‘ Richardson has a great fault ; 
he is prolix. He gives us indeed gold, but the gold is shapen into 
a goblet so huge that few of us can lift it to our lips.” And then he 
goes on, “I have ventured to offer to English readers a simple 
abridgment of the marvellous tale,—matchless in the range of prose 
fiction,—because, for the honour of literature, I lament that the 
noblest of all novels, the most pathetic, and the most sublime, should 
be unread and well-nigh unknown among us.” To cure the evil of 
prolixity, therefore, Mr. Dallas has abridged the work by omitting 
such of the letters as he deemed to be unnecessary to the development 
of the story. 

In this there is an admission that ‘ Clarissa,” as left to us by the 
author, is in the present day unreadable. Thus there arises two 
questions. Is Mr. Dallas right in the extreme amount of eulogy 
which he passes on a work which he admits to be beyond the power 
of English readers to digest in its present form; and will he be 
successful in making that popular which is now admittedly unpopular 
by the simple work of abridgment? We notice the book thinking 
that his judgment is wrong and that his labours will prove to be 
futile ; because the matter is of great importance, and because it may 
be worth while to inquire why nobody now reads Richardson's 
novels. 

In these days everybody reads novels. Now and again we 
hear the voice of a thoughtful or earnest man raised against this 
popular recreation. Mr. Carlyle or the Archbishop of York may 
endeavour to prove to us that we are dissipating our minds, wasting 
our time, and encouraging laxity and diffuseness in our intellectual 
powers ; but the preaching of the preacher is of no avail. Men are 
as laborious as ever they were. Our wives and daughters are more 
highly educated than were our mothers and grandmothers. We work, 
and pray, and ride, and dance, and gamble, and talk politics as 
assiduously as ever. But we all read novels ;—lawyers, divines, 
merchants, soldiers, sailors, courtiers, politicians,—and what not. 
There is hardly a man or a woman who can read who docs not 
require that some amount of novel reading shall be printed for 
the delight of his or her leisure hours. And so much is learned 
from novels,—so much of good and of evil,—so very many of the 
details of everyday life are done honestly or dishonestly, selfishly or 
unselfishly, in a manner divine or diabolical, as the mind of the doer 
may have been operated upon beneficially or injuriously by the 
novelist’s art, that the production and possession of good novels 
instead of bad, that is of novels that will teach good lessons instead 
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of novels that will teach bad lessons, is a matter of vital importance 
to the nation. We think that we are right in asserting that the 
novels of the day have more effect on the national mind than either 
the sermons or the poetry ; more probably than any other branch of 
literature with the exception of newspapers,—even if we except them. 
In speaking of the novels of the day, we mean the novels which are 
now read, and should count Richardson’s among those if they were 
in daily use. If this be so, it would be a great thing to redeem from 
darkress and bring out into meridian light a work, of which the 
lessons are undoubtedly moral,—if that work be, as is asserted, of all 
novels the best and most charming. 

it is confessed that nobody reads “Clarissa.” Richardson’s novels 
must, indeed, be classed among those standard national works of 
literature with which men in general think it no harm to profess an 
acquaintance, although they have never read a line of them, and 
have never opened the volume. There are many suck national 
works. We don’t mean to say that men and women lie about them. 
If asked to put their hands on their hearts and say whether they had 
perused this or that book from end to end, the truth would come 
from them clearly and rapidly. But in the ordinary conversation of 
the world, it is customary to presume an acquaintance with these 
happy literary owners of brevet rank. Beaumont and Fletcher are a 
great example. We are disposed to believe that Spenser might be 
named in the list ; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” should be inserted ; 
and De Foe’s writings, with the exception of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Dryden's poems, Chesterfield’s letters, and Dr. Johnson’s works,—of 
course we do not include his dictionary,—may be added. In this 
catalogue Richardson’s novels must certainly find a place. All these 
are books which it is assumed that every man has read, which all 
men have on their bookshelves, but which nobody ever reads. If 
‘‘ Clarissa” is so pre-eminently the best of novels, and as novels are 
now more popular than ever, why is “Clarissa” among the books 
that are never opened ? 

Mr. Dallas tells us that it is prolix, and has undertaken on our 
behalf to make it less so. We will acknowledge, as we pass on, 
that he has so far done his task well, that he has omitted nothing 
necessary to the story, and that, in the three volumes now under 
notice, * Clarissa” is a better novel than it was as left by Richardson. 
We will not pause to assert that an author should be judged by his 
works as he himself leaves them, and will acknowledge, also, as we 
proceed, that the world of readers is indebted to the editor or com- 
mentator who will make that which fitted the taste of one age fit 
also for the taste of later ages by his labours. But we venture to 
express our opinion that, even in this abridgment, “Clarissa” is so 
prolix, that the impatience of the times will not endure the book ; and 
also that, as a work of art, it is not only prolix, but is so replete with 
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other faults which have been condemned by the ever-advancing literary 
education of the day, that it can never again become popular. 

There are those, among whom, however, we do not think that 
we should reckon Mr. Dallas,—lovers of literature, too,—who will 
tell us that our education and taste as to that which we read have 
gone backwards; that men and women who prefer Macaulay to 
Burnet, Tennyson io Dryden, or Thackeray to Richardson, do so 
because to their attenuated intellects and sickly judgments tinsel 
shines brighter than gold. These are the ‘laudatores temporis acti,” 
the Conservatives in literature,—for there are Conservatives in litera- 
ture as in politics,—men who are very serviceable to us in saving 
us from too quick a desertion of things that are old, because they are 
old,—the drag upon our wheels which might otherwise run down 
the hill too quickly. But we hold them to be altogether wrong 
in their judgment of men’s intellects. As age succeeds age, that 
which is most worthy keeps its hold upon us. As it is in matters 
political, so it is also in matters of literatare. Trial by jury remains, 
and is likely to remain,—let Messrs. Beales and Odgers be ever so 
triumphant; and Shakspeare is still known to us at least as inti- 
mately as in any previous age. The very admission that “ Clarissa ” 
is not read, is of itself proof to us that ‘‘ Clarissa” is unreadable. 

Mr. Dallas admits that this work is prolix, and endeavours to cure 
the fault. But unfortunately the book is weighted with a double 
prolixity. It is prolix in all its parts, as well as in its whole. Cut it 
to pieces as you will, and it will still be prolix. The telling of every 
incident is done with a prolixity that to us is amazing; and, as the 
whole story is told in letters, it strikes us as being as impossible as it 
is cumbersome. The least critical reader knows that the writing of 
such letters must have been impossible. The twenty-four hours of 
the day were not long enough for the transcribing of all the words 
which men and women are supposed to have thrown into their letters, 
written,—say, between Monday and Tuesday morning. Mr. Dallas 
will probably tell us that if the letters so written be in themselves 
charming, this inconsistency should be held to be venial. Even with 
this we cannot agree. The reader feels that there is a trespass made 
upon his judgment when he is asked to accept thet as true which he 
feels to have been impossible. But independently of that, letters so 
written must in themselves be prolix,—prolix, though a week were 
allowed for the writing of them. When two or three prolix letters 
have given accounts, equally prolix, of the same circumstance, Mr. 
Dallas has been able to omit one or two of the number; and the 
reader is so far spared. But the question should be one, not of 
sparing, but of delight ; and a story told with prolixity is not delightful 
even when told but once. 

We will attempt very shortly to analyse the story of “ Clarissa,” and 
to show, in doing so, that its faults, independently of its prolixity, are 
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such as to forbid its ever being restored to general popularity. We 
will begin by admitting that the tale possesses in the highest degree 
the highest merit which a work of prose fiction can possess. It is 
pre-eminently pathetic. They who can make their way through it,— 
and, even in the three volume form in which Mr. Dallas has given it 
to us, it is about twice as long as an ordinary novel,—will find that 
their feelings are harrowed by the sufferings of the heroine, and that 
their indignation is stirred by the iniquity of the chief transgressor. 
Such cruel usage, and borne with such angelic heroism,—such bar- 
barity, and planned with such devilish art, is not perhaps to be 
found in the whole range of novels with which our shelves and those 
of our circulating libraries are laden. And this great virtue belongs 
admittedly and of tradition so absolutély to “Clarissa,” that its exist- 
ence is in itself the strongest proof of the faults of the book in other 
respects. There is no virtue in novels so generally in demand as the 
virtue of pathos; and yet, though the existence of this. virtue in 
‘“‘ Clarissa’’ is admitted on all hands, although it has become an 
acknowledged fact in literature, neither men nor women will read it. 
They will not read it, because there is no touch of natural life in it 
from beginning to end. 

Clarissa Harlowe is the daughter of a wealthy gentleman, and is 
one of a large and united family, with whom, up to the period at 
which the story begins, she was loved, not only in family amity, but as 
a favoured one, a pet, and an idol. She has father, mother, brother, 
sister, and two uncles who have all adored her; and she has had a 
grandfather who has left to her alarge fortune. She has also a friend, - 
Miss Howe, who worships her ; and she has two lovers,—one, the noto- 
rious Lovelace, who is the villain of the book; and the other, one 
Solmes, who is the object of her early disgust. Of these two lovers, 
the first has managed to get himself refused by Clarissa’s sister, who 
is, nevertheless, frightfully jealous when the lover transfers himself 
to Clarissa. The other.is favoured by all the Harlowe family, as being 
one who will not give trouble, either by profligacy or in money matters. 
Clarissa, of course, loves Lovelace,—though, throughout the whole 
story, 80 much is never admitted by her,—and protests loudly that 
she will have nothing to say to Solmes. Then the whole family go 
to work to force her to marry the man she hates, and make 
scruple of no tyranny to drive her to compliance. Her brother and 
her sister become fiends of malice. Her father removes himself away 
as an offended god, but as a god who knows no mercy ; and her uncles 
are stormy, cruel, and devilish. Clarissa, in the meantime, manapes: 
to keep up a correspondence with Lovelace, and at last elopes with 
him. Up to this point the mind of the reader is solely intent on. 
getting on with his work. The whole story is told in letters,—chiefly,. 
up to this point, passing betwecn Clarissa and her friend, Miss Howe. 
The minutest details are told, but all these details are unnatural. 
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There is not a letter among them that any girl could have written in 
any age. Anna Howe herself is detestable. She has a respectable 
lover, whom she marries at last, and in respect of whom her letters 
are full of the most absurd abuse. She relates to her friend all her 
ill-treatment of this lover, down to the very words she uses. Yet not 
once does she profess affection for him. And yet she marries him. 
In depicting Anna Howe and her lover, Richardson has intended to 
be humorous, but even Mr. Dallas will not, we think, break a lance 
in defence of his author’s humour. And, in describing the manner in 
which Anna Howe did get married and Clarissa Harlowe did not, 
Richardson has adhered to his stiff, ungainly, puritanical idea as to 
women,—that a woman till she is married should be ashamed ever 
to own that she loves. We may be told that such was the idea among 
well brought-up women of the time; but we venture to assert that 
the poetry, plays, and tales of the day tell us that this was not so; 
and that women then, if less demonstrative, and therefore less natural 
than now, were still known to speak their minds. Richardson desired 
to teach virtue as he saw it; and, in doing so, has repudiated all 
human nature,—as is done by so many who, in these days, endeavour 
to teach us virtue in godly but false little books, about godly but 
false little people. 

We may here point out the impracticability of telling, by means of 
letters between correspondents, a story in which the details of life 
are to be given and the intricacies of a wide plot evolved. Novelists 
who have attempted this have usually begun their work with epistles 
which might possibly have been written,—with letters which as letters 
are not altogether absurd,—with simple statements of facts and ex- 
pressions of feeling and opinion, of wishes and fears ; but they have 
invariably found themselves driven to use the straightened form of 
narrative with which they have provided themselves in a manner of 
which epistolary correspondence can know no real example, repeating 
whole conversations, and, on occasions, conversations which have 
reached the writer second-hand, heaping letter upon letter, one after 
another in the same day, and presuming at last that the writers of them 
wrote as though they themselves were intentionally fabricating the 
novel which has to be given to the public. Scott tried this mode of 
structure in ‘‘ Redgauntlet,” and Scott failed. In this novel the great 
master gradually escapes from the narrow confines of familiar epistles 
to the still cramped mode of a diary, and from that to a narrative, with 
which he ends his story ;—and even with this resource ends a story that 
has been spoilt in the telling. ‘‘ Evelina”’ is perhaps the best instance 
we have of a novel told by letters ; and this is so, not because the 
letters are at all natural, but because Miss Burney in concocting 
them has thrown over all idea of fashioning the letters to the minds 
and natural language of the writers, and has allowed herself to write 
them as though she herself had forgotten her own trammels. When 
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the reader comes to “ Evelina in continuation,” it is to him simply 
the beginning of a new chapter. But Richardson has provided for 
himself no such refuge from his difficulty as was found either by 
Miss Burney or by Scott. The plot becomes most intricate, but the 
_ letters which tell the plot are continued throughout, and are so 
‘ written that the reader is never for a moment permitted to feel that 
his story is being told to him by the person who should tell it. That 
young ladies should be laborious, persistent, and long-winded in their 
letters to their friends, is perhaps an idea so well established in the 
minds of novel readers, as to make it seem to be possible that eight 
or ten hours a day should be devoted to the purpose; but when 
young men about town, gay rakes, fellows who fight, and drink, and 
gamble, and notoriously spend their hours in the pursuit of pleasure, 
—when such as these are found to cover quires of paper daily, not 
only with their own productions to their own correspondents, but in 
copying them to send to others, and in copying the production of 
others to send to their correspondents,—the patience of the reader 
gives way, and he feels that too much is demanded of him. 

Clarissa elopes, and after various adventures with her lover, is 
taken to a house of ill fame, and is there detained a prisoner by 
Lovelace with the aid of a bevy of vile women, and by the assistance 
outside of men as vile. In arranging this, Richardson has been 
forced to continue intricacies of plot so minute, so detailed, so dove- 
tailed, as to create continually the feeling of impossibility. Letters 
go astray, and don’t go astray, get into wrong hands, and into right 
hands, with equal improbability. A diplomate in the old days of 
diplomacy cozening all Europe, a Talleyrand or a Metternich carrying 
out a scheme for imposing or deposing an emperor, were as nothing 
in intrigue to Lovelace managing the ruin of a young woman, whom, 
to do him justice, he is generally quite ready to marry, and who has 
eloped with him clearly with the purpose of marrying him. Plot 
thickens upon plot. Forgery, perjury, rape, and murder are exe- 
cuted or proposed with the freest volubility ; and to every such crime, 

‘ or scheme for crime, women of the town, domestic servants, and ruf- 
J fians hired for the occasion, are made privy with no compunction. 
y & There could have been no law in the land, and yet Richardson is 
 f writing of the reign of George II. It is known to her friends that 
° 4/ Clarissa is in the hands of a villain ;—it is even known during the 
? a) story that she is with villainous women ;—but no one comes to help 
Ps her. (Her devoted Anna Howe writes letters by the dozen, but never 
appears on the scene, even when she hears the whole story of her 
friend’s tragedy. ) During the greater portion of this part of the book 

the reader finds himself detained at the house of ill fame in company 

with women of the town whose conversation is given at length,—and 

is given as repeated by Clarissa to a gentleman who is the chief 
correspondent of Lovelace! ‘Will Mr. Dallas tell us that Clarissa 
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Harlowe’s life at Mrs. Sinclaire’s will ever be popular among English 
novel readers? It is very moral and not obscene ;—but it is nasty, 
altogethcr unnatural, and wanting in all the elements of dramatic 
effect. 

From this den she escapes to Hampstead, and is brought back again 
by contrivances which are surely the most clumsy which ever a novelist 
used. She was a lady of excellent education, of high intellect, used 
to society, and able to talk down an archbishop on any matter of 
discourse. In conversation it is impossible to have her at a loss. 
Her manners and wit are as perfect as her beauty. And yct she is 
cajoled away from her refuge at Hampstead by two women of the 
town who represent themselves, at Lovelace’s instance, to be ladies 
of title, and his near relations! By them she is taken back to her 
former prison,—and there she is drugged and violated. And upon 
this the violator writes the only short letter in the book. ‘And now, 
Belford, I can go no further. The affair is over. Clarissa lives. 
And I am,—your humble servant.” We will admit here that the 
pathos is so great and overwhelming as to banish from the reader’s 
mind for the moment the remembrance that no man that ever lived 
could in such circumstances have written such a letter. 

And now the author is so vilely crippled by the fashion of his 
narrative that he can make but little of the picture of his heroine. 
Clarissa, half-crazy, as she well might be, writes a letter to Anna 
Howe, and a letter to Lovelace,—which Lovelace copies and sends to 
his friend! | But the injured woman herself cannot be brought on the 
scene,—and the two letters seem to have tried too highly the novelist’s 
powers. |“ Oh, Lovelace,” she says, ‘* you are Satan himself,—or he 
helps you out himself in everything, and that’s as bad. But have 
you really and truly sold yourself to him ? and for how long? What 
duration is your reign to have ?”’ After this she escapes again; gets 
into good hands; is then arrested by the bad women, not at the 
instance of Lovelace, but on his behalf; again escapes, is grandly 
persistent in her refusal to marry him, and dies unvisited by any of 
her near relations or by her darling friend. 

The latter part of the story is chiefly told in the letters of Belford 
to his friend Lovelace. Belford is admitted to the intimacy of 
Clarissa, and is named her executor. In this position he becomes 
acquainted with all the details of her life, which he communicates 
to his friend in letters eight, ten, and twelve pages in length, writing 
sometimes two a day. In the last months of poor Clarissa’s life, 
Mr. Belford had almost more than man could do in looking after her, 
and telling the history of her life to her seducer ; but during all this 
time he never quarrels with his friend or is stirred to avenge Clarissa. 
This is done some months after the lady’s death by a military cousin 
who has had much dealing with Lovelace, dealing that was frank and 
almost friendly, and that after he had learned the story of the poor 
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girl’s fate ; but who at last, after full consideration, conceives it to be 
his duty to follow Lovelace, and to challenge him with all courtesy, 
and—to shoot him. Of hot anger, of passionate indignation, of that 
feeling which would have driven almost any man,—nay, almost any 
woman,—to clutch at Lovelace, and to tear him to pieces, there is not 
a word. 

The first question to be asked as to every novel is whether it will 
please. There are various other questions to be asked, which are 
also very important. Will it be injurious to its readers? If so, 
though it be ever so full of delight, let it be banished from our rooms. 
Is it well written? If it be not, even though it please, it is open to 
just censure. Is it untrue to nature? If it be false to nature, let 
the critics say so, even though the charm of the work be complete. 
Let all and every fault be pointed out,—for the benefit of readers 
and of writers too. These novels are so far good that the readers 
seek them and delight in them. So much is true of them, though we 
acknowledge that they might have been better. But a novel that 
will not please is naught. The world will not have it if there be more 
of trouble than of pleasure in the reading of it. Now, to our think- 
ing, the world of the present day cannot be made to take delight in 
‘‘ Clarissa.” Every reader that does read it will acknowledge its 
wonderful power of harrowing up the feelings, its surpassing pathos, 
its terrible picture of Virtue suffering all things but debasement under 
the hands of Vice. But no reader will rise and feel that in the 
reading of the book he has passed happy hours. It is quite true 
that readers who have commenced may be unable not to finish the 
volumes,—that readers may find themselves compelled to get through 
the work by some mixed process of reading and skipping; but the 
desire will always be to reach the end in order that the labour 
may be over. Throughout the story there is no one to love or even 
to like, save only Clarissa. The personages with whom the reader 
will become acquainted are for the most part either gloomy and 
tyrannical, or vicious and abominable. And with Clarissa herself the 
reader forms no pleasant acquaintance. She never’ smiles, and we 
must admit, indeed, that she has little reason for smiling. She is 
always among wretches, and from first to last we never see what 
Clarissa would have been with pleasant friends around her, or with a 
lover whom she loved. Maintained misery may please through a 
short story ; but the world of readers is averse to be steeped in 
wretchedness through a long series of volumes. 

It has not been so much our intention to criticise Richardson’s 
story, which, as we have said, is indeed an old tale, as to call ir 
question the conclusion of Mr. Dallas with the view of inquiring 
whether that which he has done will resuscitate a lost popularity. 
When Richardson wrote novels were scarce, and of those which were 
written few were deemed to be fit reading for young and modest 
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women. That “Clarissa” should have been so esteemed somewhat 
astonishes us, as in no novel that we know is a fouler brood of low 
characters introduced than in “Clarissa ;""—-but the moral teaching was 
supposed to be good, and the book was undoubtedly accepted. As 
we look back to the literature of past ages we see that the tastes of 
men and women have changed. The novels of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are now absolutely unreadable by us, and we 
do not think that any abridgment would make them pleasant to us. 
Those of the eighteenth stand their ground with a certain amount of 
life. We have acknowledged that men desire to have Richardson 
on their shelves, and almost persuade themselves that they have read 
‘*Sir Charles Grandison.” But no force from the outside will draw 
people back upon them. We do not think much of the admiration of 
Diderot, of Scott, or of Macaulay, as expressed for Richardson. The 
enthusiasm of an individual, let him be who he may, or the enthusiasm 
of a certain hour in that individual’s life, is but slender proof of the 
excellence of anything. If we found that the volumes of Richardson 
were frequently taken down from our shelves, that the booksellers 
dealt in them widely, and that the novels were sold at the railway 
stores for a shilling apiece, we should think more of such evidence 
than of that of the Governor-General, and Secretary, and Commander- 
in-chief in India, with their wives and families, as given by Macaulay 
to Thackeray in the drawing-room of the Atheneum. But we will not 
close these remarks, widely opposed as they are to the views of Mr. 
Dallas, without again expressing our admiration for the literary zeal 
of an Editor who has been willing to give so much labour and time to 
an old tale, simply because it has moved him deeply. 





THE DANGERS AND DELIGHTS OF TOBACCO. 


—o— 


A FRIEND of mine, who had passed through severe struggles of poverty, 
assured me that he and his companion once finding themselves reduced 
to a single penny, tossed up whether it should be spent on bread or 
tobacco. But hear the other side: a medical man assures the public, 
through the ‘‘ Gazette des Hopitaux,” that tobacco has no sort of 
attraction,—“ n’offre réellement aucun veritable attrait,”—but is a 
nuisance to smokers and to those who do not smoke. 

Here we have an illustration of the opposing attitudes taken by two 
classes,—the one maintaining that tobacco is a source of vast diffusive 
pleasure, lightening the burden of our daily life; the other maintaining 
that it is nothing but an evil, shortening our already brief existence, and 
darkening it with many maladies. From the very first day when the 
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fascinating plant disclosed its charms to Europe, down to the moment 
of my writing this, there have been incessant cries of alarm and dis- 
gust ; but this vast expenditure of rhetoric and exhortation has been 
in vain. The Delights of Tobaceo, though vociferously denied, have 
exercised so persistent a fascination that no rehearsal of its Dangers 
has sufficed to arrest the rapid increase of its votaries. Singular! 
It has been proved over and over again to be the deadliest of poisons, 
and every year the consumption grows larger. Medical science has 
aided moral suasion, long lists of diseases have been attributed to its 
influence, penal legislation has attempted to suppress it, sarcasm and 
ridicule have endeavoured to make i unpopular, but the tide rolls 
on; and, seeing this, the unexcited spectator naturally asks, How 
does it come to pass that this deadly poison, annually consumed in 
millions of pounds, fails to inspire terror? Are men indifferent to 
poison ? or are they unsusceptible to it? How is it that the great 
majority of men in every country can daily “ poison ” themselves, and 
yet the effects of this imprudence escape our notice ? 

The mere putting of such questions shows that there must be some 
serious flaw in the statement of the real relation between Tobacco and 
the Organism ; and the consequence of this flaw is that men in general, 
finding the massive experience of daily life at variance with the teach- 
ings of a few writers, set aside those teachings as “stuff and non- 
sense ;”’ they find that the consumption of tobacco is doubled in ten 
years, and, not observing any corresponding increase of mortality or 
discase, they laugh at medical alarmists. One must admit that the 
subject has generally been treated with lamentable want of candour 
and insight. We have been told with emphasis that the tobacco 
plant belongs to the dreadful family of the Nightshades, and ranges 
beside the Belladonna and Mandragora. It is true; but no less does 
this plant range beside the Potato, the Tomato, and the Capsicum. 
We have been told that it contains a virulent poison. This also is 
true ; but Wheat, Tea, Coffee, Almonds,—nay, even animal Flesh, as 
we shall see presently,—also contain poison. We have been told that 
it has paralysed Spain, destroying the chivalric grandeur of her people, 
no less than the political importance of her government; but since it 
has not ruined Prussia, nor prevented the rise of the great American 
republic, since it has left England and France their ancient energy, 
men are not much appalled by the example of Spain. We have been 
told that smoking leads to weariness, indolence, apathy, egoism, and 
grossness ; and members of the British Anti-Tobacco Society are 
firmly persuaded,—or at least endeavour to persuade others,—that 
smoking is one great source of the crimes and debauchery of the 
masses. Nevertheless the smokers daily become more numerous. 
Formerly the canton of Berne classed the “ crime” of smoking with 
the crime of adultery; yet at the present moment there are few men 
in the canton who are not habitual smokers. 
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Is all the outcry the voice of a foolish prejudice, or is there a 
valuable truth underlying the exaggerations? In one word, Is 
smoking dangerous, and what is the extent of the danger? I will 
endeavour to answer these questions with a severe impartiality. I 
will do it for the reader with the same earnestness that I have done 
it for myself, being neither a tobacconist nor a preacher, but a phy- 
siologist with a very delicate constitution, which needs great vigilance 
to keep it up to working order. I am a moderate smoker; but 
much as I enjoy a cigar, I would most willingly give it up if I had 
even a strong suspicion that by doing so I should improve my health. 

There is danger in tobacco. The fact should never be disguised. 
What are the real elements of that danger will appear in the course 
of this essay; meanwhile the contradiction between the two parties, 
previously noticed, may be summarily reconciled by the assertion that 
although tobacco contains a deadly poison, smoking is not poisonous, 
—except under such conditions as will hereafter be noticed. 

The mere fact that tobacco contains Nicotine, a poison, is in itself 
of no great significance to the smoker. When the physiologist 
describes the terrible effects of Nicotine administered to animals, he 
furnishes valuable facts to science ; but they must be very imperfect 
physiologists who infer that the same or similar effects will be pro- 
duced on a man who smokes tobacco containing Nicotine. Indeed, 
when we know that one cigar will contain an amount of the poison 
which, if chemically separated and administered pure, would kill two 
of the strongest men, and yet see men daily smoke half a dozen such 
cigars without appreciable effect, we need no physiology to assure us 
that the action of Nicotine is one thing, the action of tobacco-smoke 
another. I shall presently give the physiological rationale of this ; 
but the fact itself suffices to set aside as irrelevant a mass of evidence 
and argument commonly adduced to prove the deleterious influence 
of tobacco-smoking, grounded on the effects of Nicotine. No one 
doubts that tobacco is poisonous. No one doubts that alcohol is 
poisonous. But the massive evidence of national experience utterly 
repudiates the inference that smoking a cigar and drinking a glass of 
wine are poisonous. It is a question of quantity; and we shall by- 
and-by see how all poisoning is a question of quantity, and how food 
itself becomes poison when taken in excess. 

Although the presence of Nicotine is no valid ground for the in- 
ference that smoking is necessarily poisonous, the fact points to an 
element of danger upon which our attention should be fixed. A poison 
is there, and its effects on the organism may be terrible; what we have 
to ascertain is how these effects are avoided. Every one knows from 
early experience how powerful and unpleasant is the effect of a small 
quantity of tobacco on the tyro: after a few puffs he feels his heart 
palpitate; if he continues the experiment, a cold sweat breaks out, 
his face becomes ashy pale, the room swims round, and he is relieved 
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from his misery by sickness. So horrible are the sensations which 
usually accompany our first introduction to the enchantress, that no 
greater proof of her charms can be given than our willingness to go 
through the stages of initiation. Yet in a little while the organism © 
becomes so adjusted to this stimulus that none of the early effects are 
appreciable : delight replaces discomfort. The fact of the discomfort 
shows that tobacco is capable of exerting a powerful and noxious 
influence, seriously disturbing the functions; the fact of its ceasing 
to exert that influence shows that what was at first a disturbance has 
become a gentle stimulant, by which the pulse is slightly accelerated, 
the secretions increased, and the cerebral activity heightened. 

But, in admitting that tobacco is a stimulant, we may seem to be 
admitting all that its opponents claim. They ask, ‘‘ Can such a 
stimulant be daily applied without injury ? Is there not a cumulative 
effect? Is not the excitement temporary, and followed by a depres- 
sion which is hurtful? Are not the brain and nervous centres, in the 
long run, deteriorated by this excitation?” Pertinent questions, the 
answers to which must be determined by the precision with which 
the questions are understood; we may answer them yes or no, 
with equal justice, according to the sense we affix to them. It is 
certain that no stimulus which is a disturbance of the natural functions 
ean be daily applied without injury. But is it certain that smoking 
tobacco daily is the daily application of such a disturbing stimulus ? 
Is it even probable? Is it not demonstrably untrue? You might 
as well argue that sailors shortened their lives by daily exposing 
themselves to the horrible disturbance of sea-sickness ; much as they 
suffer at first, it is plain that in a little while they cease to suffer at 
all. In like manner the disturbance created by the first few pipes 
soon disappears, and can only be reproduced by an excess: the dis- 
turbance has given place to a stimulus. 

Finding themselves at variance with obvious facts, our opponents 
endeavour to maintain their position by arguing that, although the 
organism may become so far accustomed to the stimulus as to exhibit 
only a trifling disturbance on each separate occasion, yet, inasmuch 
as this is repeated frequently, there is a cumulative effect, which tells 
injuriously. When Voltaire heard that coffee was a slow poison, he 
replied, ‘‘ Very slow; it has been eighty years killing me.” Indeed 
this notion of a gradual storing-up of its injurious influence is a notion 
which, had it not been countenanced by professed physiologists, I 
should be tempted to affirm that no one familiar with vital processes 
could steadily conceive. It is absurd; and daily experience refutes 
it. If the slight increase of the heart’s action, consequent on smoking 
2 cigar, is injurious because it is an increase, and if such excitement 
is cumulative through daily repetitions, and, by accumulation, will 
produce idiotcy, mania, loss of memory, general paralysis, and all the 
other terrors of tobacco, then, on similar grounds, we should avoid 
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the slight increase of the heart’s action which follows our daily cup of 
tea or coffee, our morning tub, and daily walk, with al! other stimuli 
of food, emotion, and thought. Life is one incessant reaction upon 
stimuli; and, were it not that life is also an incessant renovation of 
tissue, these reactions would rapidly come to a close ; but, as I havo 
elsewhere said, since the old tissues are incessantly being replaced by 
new tissues, there is a repetition, not a cumulation, of effect. Every 
time fresh oil is poured on fresh burning coal, the same phenomenon 
presents itself ; every time an cel is skinned he wriggles with ancestral 
vigour, and will not become “used to it;” in like manner, every 
time a fresh stimulus is applied to fresh nerve-tissue the original 
effect ensues. Change, incessant change is the law of our being; 
fresh food renewing fresh tissue for fresh stimulus. The basket is 
always wriggling with eels, but the eels are strangers, and can’t get 
‘¢used to the skinning.”” Those who rehearse the deadly effects of 
tobacco, and infer that small daily doses will, by accumulation, pro- 
duce these effects, should never drink tea ; since it is notorious that 
tea is poisonous, and not only produces paralysis when taken in large 
doses, but even in moderate doses causes tremblings, palpitations, 
and other distressing symptoms. Many persons cannot sleep at night 
after u cup of tea; and the men employed as tea tasters are subject 
to headache, giddiness, and other evils; while those employed in 
unpacking tea-chests are very liable to paralysis. Hence it is clear 
that a cup of tea, taken twice daily, would, if the effects were cumula- 
tive, rapidly induce disease. But as the effects happen not to be 
eumulative, tea is drunk with impunity ; so of cigars. 

And now for the other physiological argument, based upon the 
indisputable truth, that all excitement is followed by a corresponding 
depression. It is inferred from this that the stimulus of tobacco, 
although for a time increasing the activity of the circulation, neces- 
sarily depresses it in the long run (an error), and hence the bloodless 
ill-nourished organs of the habitual smoker (an absurd mis-statement 
of the fact). Dealing with the asserted fact, before touching upon 
the inference, I refer to the reader’s own experience of his tobacco- 
loving acquaintances to decide whether they are more bloodless and 
feeble than their non-smoking fellows, or I may refer to the expe- 
rience of nations and classes. Having this guide as to the matter of 
fact, we might disregard the physiological inference; but, as that in- 
ference is itself demonstrably erroneous, and the exposition of the 
error may not be without interest,—we will pause awhile to consider it. 

That excitement is followed by a corresponding depression is true, 
as was said before. But in what sense true? In the case of nervous 
excitation it means that, when a nerve has used up material in action, 
it needs a period of repose, during which the waste may be repaired— 
this period is one of depression; that is to say, having used some of 
its force, it has for a time less disposable force for action. But, in 
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the case of the heart’s action, which is continuous, and accompanied by 
continuous repair, any excitement above the normal rate, is followed by 
a corresponding depression when the stimulus ceases ; the depression, 
however, corresponds with the previous exaltation, it does not exceed 
it. That is to say, if, when the pulse is eighty a stimulus raise it to 
a hundred,—this excess of twenty will be followed by a corresponding 
depression of twenty on the cessation of the stimulus; and then, the 
normal rate being once more reached, no further depression takes 
place. This is evident a priori; for, otherwise, the excess of depres- 
sion would be without a cause. It is evident in experiments on 
animals. It is evident in ordinary experience ; for, inasmuch as the 
pulse is incessantly varying under changing stimuli, if each excess 
of activity were followed by a depression below the starting-point, 
there would rapidly arrive a complete cessation of the heart’s action, 
it would go deeper and deeper still, each revival being succeeded by a 
wider sweep of paralysis. 

Having thus disposed of the most ordinary objection, I turn to one 
of great importance, if true, and less easily answered. Does tobacco, 
in moderation, injure the brain and other centres, producing paralysis, 
idiotcy, loss of memory, and other maladies arrayed against it by 
various medical authorities ? That it affects these organs is beyond 
dispute, since it stimulates them ; but the point interesting to us is, 
whether the organs are injuriously affected. Medical writers of high 
position and large practice have declared emphatically that smoking 
does injure the brain; and no wise man will let such declarations 
pass unheeded, in spite of the exaggeration and fallacy which may 
often be detected in them. Let me say at once that I have myself 
no doubt whatever that smoking, in excess, or in exceptional cases, 
does produce the injuries attributed to it; as I have no doubt that 
alcohol in excess is even more injurious; but the argument from 
excess is an excess in argument. 

M. Joly, in a memoir recently read at the Académie de Médecine 
of Paris, invokes statistics to prove that the increase in the consump- 
tion of tobacco is accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
number of the insane. Thus in 1842 the duty on tobacco produced 
80,000,000 of francs, and the registered number of the insane was 
15,000. In 1852 the duty amounted to 120,000,000, and the 
insane to 22,000. In 1862 the duty amounted to 180,000,000, and 
the insane to 44,000. Appalled by such figures, he exclaims, ‘‘ Le 
jour que la France se mit a fumer on peut dire qu’elle commenca & 
s’empoisonner!” It is a slight objection to this array of figures that 
the number of the insane is greater among women, who do not 
smoke, than among men who do. 

M. Morel,* referring to the enormous quantities of opium and tobacco 
now consumed, says that it is impossible not to give them a large 

* Morel, “De L’aliénation Mentale,” p. 213. 
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place in the history of substances which act fatally on the nervous 
system,—an undeniable position, but equally applicable to alcohol. 
M. Sandras,* admitting that the methods of using tobacco render it 
less dangerous than if Nicotine were taken pure, thinks that, in a 
minor degree, the ill effects of narcotism are produced, and when 
takon in excess, narcotism supervenes, and the cerebral functions are 
finally affected. The attention and the memory become weakened, 
and finally destroyed, the judgment is progressively altered, vague 
images and extravagant conceptions traverse the troubled mind, and 
the disease advances till it reaches the state of helpless stupidity. A 
good warning against excess, but inapplicable to moderation. 

The famous oculist, M. Sichel, declares that excess very frequently 
leads to blindness, and he has specially treated the subject of the 


- smoker’s amaurosis. One case is worth citing. A man, aged forty, 


who had entirely lost his sight from excess of smoking, was com- 
pletely cured by a treatment combined with the entire cessation of 
this excess. 

But, without citing authorities, it is enough to say that tobacco in 
excess acts as a narcotic,—stupefying the brain,—to say that the 
frequent repetitions of such stupefaction must at last alter the texture 
and consequently the functions of the brain, the disturbance of 
function in stupefaction being very different from a stimulus. We 
ean therefore understand the very general suspicion which hovers 
over tobacco in the minds of medical men as the cause of those 
nervous affections which they cannot trace to some more apparent 
source. But medical suspicions of this kind are only valuable as 
hints for the direction of research ; they are of little value as evidence. 
In the present case I think the suspicion very questionable, unless 
when referring to excess, because the experience of nations is 
against the notion of any injury to the brain. I go further, and 
dispute the common assumption that tobacco,—in small doses,—is a 
narcotic. The statement may startle, because tobacco has always 
been classed among the narcotics; but the paradox disappears when 
we reflect that differences in degree reach differences in kind, and 
that what is undeniable of large doses is no longer true of small doses. 
Nicotine is a narcotic,—excess in smoking will produce narcotism. 
These facts are indisputable, but they do not imply that moderation 
in smoking must necessarily produce moderate narcotism, for it will 
not produce narcotism at all. The difference in degree becomes a 
difference in kind, as great as when a difference in the degree of heat 
changes water into ice or into steam. There may be but a slight 
difference in the weight which bends a steel spring and the weight 
which breaks it, yet what a complete disturbance of our mechanical 
devices would result from this difference being overlooked ! 

The question of quantity which is here, as elsewhere, of such 

* Sandras, “Traité des Maladies Nerveuses,” i. 630, 
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supreme significance, has been flagrantly disregarded by the anta- 
gonists of smoking. Let us see to what conclusions such a disregard 
would lead us in other cases. Animal food is largely eaten, and, 
except by the small sect of vegetarians, is recognised as beneficial to 
the flesh-eaters; so that a teacher who should exert his eloquence in 
endeavouring to dissuade men from beef and mutton, because such 
substances contained a deadly poison, would be received with shouts 
of derision. Yet the fact is indisputable that animal flesh does contain 
poison as an invariable constituent, just as tobacco does. This 
poison,—the salts of potass,—can be extracted and administered 
pure, as Nicotine can be extracted from tobaceo. And, what is still 
more impressive, recent experiments have proved that the concen- 
trated essence of flesh, when administered in small doses, increases 
the rapidity and force of the heart’s action, but in larger doses acts 
like a poison, and paralyses the heart.* 

The reader is requested to consider the striking parallelism between 
the effects of flesh-eating and tobacco-smoking, and the effects of the 
poisonous elements in both. Not only can we eat with benefit an 
amount of flesh which contains poison enough to destroy us if admi- 
nistered in a concentrated form,—as we can smoke with impunity an 
amount of tobacco which contains enough Nicotine to poison a family, 
—but the effects of meat-essence and of Nicotine are singularly alike, 
the small dose stimulating, and the larger dose paralysing the heart. 
Nor does the resemblance end here. After the administration of meat- 
essenee in small doses the pulse rapidly rises, and in the course of 
half an hour or more it again sinks to its normal rate. Let any 
smoker time his pulse before, during, and an hour after his cigar, and 
he will observe a similar rise and fall. When larger doses of meat- 
essence are given the animal rapidly becomes depressed and stupefied ; 
precisely the effects observable after an overdose of tobacco. Still 
larger doses in both cases produce convulsions and death. 

This example suffices to enforce the proposition that the effect of a 
poison depends on the amount of that poison which, at any given 
moment, is acting on the organism; and likewise to enforce the pro- 
position that impunity in smoking results from t’ »se causes which 
prevent the amount of Nicotine at any given moment from passing 
the limit which separates a stimulus from a disturbance, excitement 
from paralysis. Physiology is in a condition to give the rationale of 
this. That the Indians first kill wild animals with poisoned animals, 
and then eat the poisoned flesh with safety, has long been known; 
that the poison may be injected directly into the stomach without 
perceptible injury, although a quarter of that amount would in a few 
minutes kill the animal into whose veins it had been injected, ‘was 


* See the experiments of Kemmerich: “ Untersuchungen iiber die physiolo- 
gische Wirkung der Fleischbriihe,” in the “ Archiv der Physiologie,” edited by 
Pfliiger, 1868, i. 120, 
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also known ; and these two facts seemed to point to some property of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach which prevented the poison 
being absorbed. But this conclusion proves to be inaccurate. The 
stomach is quite capable of absorbing the poison, but it absorbs it 
slowly compared with the rapidity of the process by which the poison 
is excreted ; and in consequence of this greater rapidity of excretion, 
although all the poison may be absorbed, yet at no one moment is 
there sufficient quantity in the blood to produce injury. ‘Spread out 
the thunder into its minutest tones,” says Schiller, “and it becomes 
2 luHaby for children.” Spread out the deadliest poison in minute 
doses, and it becomes a medicine,—as we know from the daily use of 
strychnine, prussic acid, and other energetic poisons, in medical prac- 
tice. Now when a poison is rapidly excreted by the skin, lungs, and 
kidneys, so that an accumulation in the blood is prevented, all injury 
is avoided, a succession of minute doses not being the same as one 
eoncentrated dose. But if from any cause the rapidity of excretion 
be arrested, an accumulation takes place, and thus a small dose comes 
to have the effect of a large dose. This is not hypothesis; it has 
been proved by Hermann, of Berlin,* who found that the dose of curare 
which was quite innocuous when injected into the stomach of a rabbit 
became almost immediately fatal if the vessels of the kidneys were 
tied, thus preventing the excretion from taking place through the 
kidneys. Hermann also found,—what, indeed, Brown Séquard had 
long ago proved,—that the dose of alcohol which was fatal to an 
animal when left exposed to the cold, passed away without serious 
effects when the animal was kept very warm,—the heat accelerating 
and the cold retarding the excretion from the skin. 

If, then, we understand that a poison which is absorbed in minute 
quantities is also excreted with sutlicient rapidity to prevent there 
being at any given moment an accumulation in the blood, the effect 
of which would be excessive stimulus, large amounts of such poison 
may enter the system without toxic influence,—the thunder is spread 
out into its smallest tones. But now look at the other side. If the 
excretion from any cause be retarded, then an accumulation takes 
place which is injurious and may be fatal. 

The two results expressed in the preceding paragraph enable us to 
give a rational explanation of the seemingly contradictory evidence 
respecting tobacco. We shall best understand this by comparing the 
facts which prove immunity with the facts which prove injury. The 
massive evidence in favour of immunity only proves that smoking in 
moderation, —and the majority of men are modcrate,—has no 
appreciably injurious effect. The evidence of particular cases, 
the pathological evidence supported by physiological experiment, 
proves that smoking when excessive produces serious evil. And 
it will prescntly appear that excess is a term of fluctuating applica- 


* In Reichert und Du Bois Reymond’s Archiv, 1867, p. 63. 
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tion, the amount which is moderation to one organism being excess 
to another. 

I have been up to this moment opposing the arguments of the 
opponents of tobacco, because those arguments seem not merely 
fallacious, but eminently ill calculated to screen from the public 
what is the real danger; but I must now call attention to the 
serious warning which medical experience furnishes respecting the 
danger .of too much smoking; for it is one thing to deny the mis- 
representations of the danger, another thing to deny that there is any 
danger at all. There may be, and assuredly often is, both imperfect 
observation and imperfect reasoning at the basis of the denunciations ; 
but medical experience is not always at fault in its vision of a causal 
nexus between a particular disease and tobacco. Valueless as are the 
unverified inferences from statistics or vague observation that madness, 
angina pectoris, or any other malady will be produced by smoking,— 
valueless as are the inferences from experiments on animals in which 
Nicotine is administered in a state of concentration wholly dissimilar 
to its state when smoked,—there is valuable evidence to show that in 
particular cases a malady suspected to be due to tobacco’ diminishes 
or ceases With the diminution or cessation of smoking, and returns 
with its resumption. I will select an example or two from the work 
of Dr. Druhen,* an uncompromising opponent of tobacco. 

Case I. M. T., an advocate, aged thirty, of athletic frame, began in 
1840 to manifest symptoms of a spinal affection, which continued till 
the summer of 18:5. These symptons fluctuated considerably, but 
they resisted all treatment, At last, Dr. Druhen, suspecting that the 
disturbing cause was excessive smoking, persuaded his patient to give 
up this bad habit. All the symptoms disappeared as if by enchant- 
ment, and at the end of one month the cure was complete. M. T. 
enjoyed excellent health for some time, but one day dining with the 
Doctor he entreated to be allowed to indulge in a cigar. The per- 
mission was refused, but he persisted and smoked. ‘‘ No sooner had 
he finished his second cigar than I saw him hastily quit the table. I 
rose also in some anxiety, and he confessed that all his old sensations 
had returned. This indication was decisive. M. T. henceforth 
entirely gave up his cigar, took steel tonics for 2 month, and has ever 
since enjoyed robust health.” 

Casé II. M. observed that for some years his energies had been 
declining ; he was excessively thin, ate little, and only found comfort 
in smoking very strong cigars. He complained of acute abdominal 
pains every afternoon, which only ceased at night; tremblings of the 
limbs, palpitations, and sometimes sickness. He was advised to 
relinquish tobacec during one month; did so, and all the symptoms 
disappeared ; but he afterwards declared that he would rather endure 


* “Du Tabac; son Influence sur la Santé et sur les Facultés Intellectuclles e6 
Morales.” Paris, 1867. 
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the sufferings than be deprived of tobacco. He resumed his old 
habit, and the old pains returned. 

Case I]. A man aged forty-five, of lymphatic temperament, ex- 
tremely sober, and very regular in all his habits, was troubled by the 
premonitory symptoms of melancholy mania. He was perfectly aware 
of his hallucinations, but could not escape them. After two or three 
weeks’ medical treatment they passed away, and he resumed his 
labours at the bank, where he held the post of cashier. M. Druhen 
accidently learned that his patient was a smoker,—a moderate smoker, 
—and that during his treatment the desire for tobacco had not made 
itself felt, but on his recovery, he again resumed his cigar, and once 
more the old symptoms appeared. Warned thus by experience, he 
renounced tobacco entirely, and from that day has had no recurrence 
of the symptoms. 

Case IV. Dr. Turck has published a case of a peasant who became 
deranged in consequence of excessive smoking, and who was cured 
by the accidental diminution of his supply of tobacco. 

It is needless to multiply examples, the injurious effects of excess 
being beyond dispute. What concerns us here, is the rational 
interpretation to be put upon the fact. When we see that millions 
of men daily smoke without appreciable injury, we may safely 
conclude that the cases, however numerous, in which injury is 
distinctly traceable to tobacco, are to be ranged under two heads: 
cases of excess, and cases of idiosyncrasy. A word on both may be 
desirable. 

We have seen that the Nicvtine, which is a poison in certain 
quantities, is only a stimulant in minute doses. We have also seen 
that the impunity with which Nicotine can be taken into the system 
depends on the rapidity with which its excretion prevents an accumu- 
lation of it in the blood at any given moment; the same amount 
which is harmless when the normal rate of excretion is maintained, 
becoming fatal when the exerction is retarded. It is clear therefore 
that inasmueh as different organisms vary greatly in their power of 
getting rid of the poison, the question of excess is one of personal 
idiosynerasy. To some men one cigar is excess; to others half a 
dozen is moderation. Some men can smoke mild tobacco who are 
immediately disturbed by the same quantity of greater strength. A 
friend of mine, who for many years has smoked on an average ten 
cigars daily, assures me that he left off smoking during a period of 
six months, and could not detect the slightest change as a result of 
the absent stimulant,—clearly proving that the ten cigars were to him 
a scarcely appreciable stimulant, whereas to many men such an 
amount would be disastrous. I find that I cannot now smoke two 
cigars, one after the other, without decided excitement and malaise ; 
if an interval of two or three hours elapse, the second cigar is less 
operative, but it is still appreciably operative, whereas after each 
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meal a single cigar is borne with comfort. It is on a similar prin- 
ciple that men drink half a pint of wine, slowly in sips, with but a 
slight acceleration of the pulse, whereas that same half pint swallowed 
like beer would intoxicate them. The limit of moderation can easily 
be determined by each man for himself. He ought to know how 
much tobacco he can take without disturbance, as he knows how 
much wine or beer he can take ; and having determined his limit, he 
should rigorously confine himself to it, for there is a lurking Danger 
in tobacco which only foolhardy men will play with. Let him above 
all get rid of the notion that because his friends ean smoke without 
injury three or four cigars he also must be able to do the same,—or 
that there is any inferiority in his greater susceptibility. There is 
no such thing as absolute parity between any two organisms,—each 
has its own individual constitution, and according to this, will be the 
limit of endurance. 

And we are thus led to the cases of the second class, which involve 
the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the individual. Physiologists are familiar 
with abundant examples in which articles of food, eminently nutritious 
to the generality of human beings, act as poisons upon some excep- 
tional organisms. There are many people who cannot eat fat, others 
who cannot eat butter, or eggs, or mutton, game, or peculiar sorts of 
game, without the most distressing effects. The late Dr. Prout knew 
@ person on whom mutton acted as a poison. ‘“ He could not eat it 
in any form. This peculiarity was supposed to be owing to caprice, 
and the mutton was repeatedly disguised, and given to him unknown ; 
but uniformly with the same result of producing violent vomiting and 
diarrhea.” Tissot says he could never swallow sugar without vomit- 
ing. Hahn found that seven or eight strawberries sufficed to send 
him into convulsions. In presence of such examples, how can we help 
concluding that tobacco also must to some organisms be of quite 
peculiar dangerousness? If the excretory action be not rapid, we 
know that tobacco will be a poison to all men, and inasmuch as there 
are varying degrees of excretory vigour in different organisms, it is 
clear that the effect of tobacco will be strictly dependent on this 
varying susceptibility. 

It is in every man’s power to answer very decidedly for himself the 
important question whether tobacco is injurious to him. Does he 
suspect any evil influence? Let him abstain, and closely watch the 
result. If, with no other change in his way of life, he can detect the 
disappearance of any marked symptom, which reappears whenever he 
resumes his cigar, then he may be sure that he is wrong to smoke, or 
that he smokes too much. 

The argument closes here, but I will add a detail or two which 
may not be uninteresting. The state of health and external condi- 
tions necessarily influence the amount of tobacco which can be taken 
with impunity. Active exercise in the open air necessarily increases 
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the activity of excretion, and therefore renders a larger amount of 
Nicotine endurable. Avoid smoking on an empty stomach, unless 
you have one of those organisms which are eminently insensible ; 
for not only does the absorption of Nicotine under such conditions 
take place more rapidly, whence the injurious accumulation results, 
but inasmuch as in most cases the salivary secretion is stimulated, 
this brings with it a stimulation of the gastric glands, and gastric 
juice is poured into the empty stomach, producing a feeling of nacsea 
and constriction. Smoke slowly: the enjoyment is prolonged, and 
the danger of accumulation is lessened. Let your tobacco be dry. 
Nicotine is volatile at the temperature of combustion, and the greater 
part contained in a cigar evaporates in the air; but Nicotine is very 
soluble in water, and what is thus dissolved instead of evaporating 
enters the system. The practice of wetting the cigar all over before 
lighting it should therefore be avoided. Those who are susceptible 
should be careful in their choice of tobacco, the different kinds of 
which have widely different amounts of Nicotine. In that of Turkey, 
Greece, and Hungary there is scarcely a trace of the poison. In that 
of Brazil, Havanna, and Paraguay the amount is 2 per cent. In that 
of Maryland, 2°29; of Alsace, 3°21; of Kentucky, 6; of Virginia, 
6°87 ; and of France, 7°30 per cent. 

I have left myself no space to speak of the Delights after having 
discussed the Dangers; but every smoker is sufficiently enlightened 
on that point, and all eloquence would be thrown away on those who 
cannot discover the reason why men should make “ walking chimneys” 
of themselves, and who know nothing of the vague diffusive pleasure 
which steals over the mind at the first whiff. That tobacco has its 
Delights is too obvious for remark; that these are so potent as to 
make men reckless of its Dangers is a fact to be deplored; but its 
opponents have singularly failed in their well-meant efforts to arouse 
men to the consciousness of these Dangers, because they have made 
the ccmmon mistake of supposing that exaggerations will continue to 
appal. Every wise man desires to know the perils which surround 
him, and to know these, is neither to underrate nor to overrate them. 
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Waen innocent ladies, consoling themselves for the circumstance that 
Mr. Gladstone is a Jesuit by the discovery that Mr. Disraeli is an 
Evangelical, wish to rebuke your malignant scepticism, they ask 
whether anything could be more unjust than to neutralise the evidence 
of pious letters and savoury speeches by quotations from novels. The 
question has been answered by Mr. Disraeli himself. His political 
novels, he expressly informs us, were composed and published with 
a view to expounding and enforcing his opinions. ‘ It was not,” he 
says, “* originally the intention of the writer tc adopt the form of 
fiction as the instrument to scatter his suggestions ; but, after reflec- 
tion, he resolved to avail himself of a method which, in the temper 
of the times, offered the best chance of influencing opinion.” Mr. 
Disraeli’s first thoughts were, in our opinion, preferable to his 
second. A grave and masculine writer will not dance attendance 
upon “the temper of the times;” and to state with perspicuous 
fulness those grounds of an important opinion which are likely to 
commend it to competent judges, is a higher object than to gain the 
applause of a world of idle gentlemen and lively boys and girls. The 
novel is an admirable literary vehicle for facts of individual experience 
and light general interest, as well as for peculiarities of feeling or 
opinion ; but it is eminently unsuited to the presentation of theories, 
ethnological, historical, or political, which require precise enunciation 
and elaborate proof. If, for example, a thinker have original views of 
English history which he desires to promulgate, he must do as his- 
torians have done ;—he must make them the subject of regular 
treatises. No doubt the writer may have his choice. The novel has 
advantages in the way of popularity ; he must forego these if he 
take the manlier way; but he must, in the other case, accept the 
drawbacks as well as the advantages of his plan; and the chief of 
these is that he will have to support his theories by just so much evi- 
dence as popular fiction can carry, and will not improbably find men 
of information and capacity pronouncing that evidence inadequate. 
No one asked him to put his opinions into a novel. He chose to 
throw his case into the form of a pretty tale; the jury of women 
and children have been delighted ; but a jury of historical and philo- 
sophical critics may return an unfavourable verdict. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Mr. Disraeli’s theories is that 
which has its origin in his Jewish associations. His enthusiasm for 
his Hebrew ancestry is honourable to him and reasonable in itself. 
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Some may dispute the actual superiority of the Hebrews to any other 
race mentioned in history; it docs not admit of debate that they are 
one of the very greatest races of the world. Their past history, 
their present eondition, are alike wonderful. Scattered, scorned, 
and trampled upon, they retain a vitality as robust as when they 
baffled the Pharaohs three thousand years ago. Their blood is ag 
pure as in the days of Joshua; and Mr. Disraeli is unmistakably 
a child of that elastic, wiry, ingenious, and successful patriarch who 
experimented, like a very Darwin, upon the flocks of Laban. Con- 
sider the literature of the Hebrews. It is doubtful whether a Gentile 
pen wrote one page of the Bible. Is the Bible infallibly inspired ? 
Bacon and Newton ‘thought so; and, if so, the Almighty actually 
spoke, during a succession of ages, through the mouths of Jews. Is 
the Bible uninspired ? Name, then, another race whose chief literary 
monuments, brought together into a single collection, could serve for 
moral guidance to the most civilised nations of Christendom, and be 
accepted as beyond comparison the best collection of religious writings 
in existence, by Lessing and Goethe, by Sir William Hamilton and 
Mr. Carlyle, by earnest men of all creeds and of no creed. Try to 
make a Bible out of the literature of Greece or the literature of Rome, 
end see how it will look beside the Old and New Testaments. Nor 
is the religious and literary genius of the Hebrews exhausted in these 
times. Itis not too much to call the Jew Neander, as Mr. Disraeli 
has called him, “the founder of spiritual Christianity.” More than 
any other man, Neander represents that latest school of strictly 
Christian theology which does not discard the dogmatic formulas of 
the Latin or Protestant Church, but breathes a new life into them, 
connects them with the testimony of conscience in living men, and 
claims for Christianity recognition as the religion of imperishable 
spiritual facts and ideas. On the other hand, the most melodious 
fluting of modern Atheism is that of Heine; and it was reserved for 
a Jew, in fit accents of whimpering blasphemy, to express the deso- 
lation at the heart of Europe when it had jested away its God. 
Honouring Mr. Disraeli for the respect with which he regards his 
Jewish kindred, we admit also that there is substantial truth in his 
opinion that race is an important element in character. There has 
been some interesting speculation of late, rather wire-drawn perhaps, 
as to the resemblance which may be traced between Mr. Disraeli’s 
characteristics and those of the existing Hebrew race. Jews, it is 
said, partly on account of their long exclusion from the right to hold 
land in Christian countries, have been bad farmers but good bankers, 
—deficient in originative and constructive capacity, but admirable 
managers, calculators, tacticians; and in this Mr. Disraeli is alleged 
to be true to the Jewish type. This may be a useful hint to one 
endeavouring to arrive at a correct appreciation of his character, but 
we must guard against making too much of such things. Gentleness, 
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kindness, and fine and brilliant talent of all kinds, would not be 
incompatible with the cast of character attributed in this theory to 
the Jews; and it harmonises particularly well with what Mr. Disraeli 
claims for his race,—an exquisite genius for music. 

It may rather startle Dr. McNeill, Mr. Birks, and other evangelical 
friends of Mr. Disraeli, to learn that he believes the crucifixion to 
have been no sin; and the history of the Jews, subsequently to that 
event, to afford no evidence that it drew down upon them Divine 
punishment. These views are maintained by him not only in 
«“ Tanered,” one of the very best of his novels, but in his biography 
of Lord George Bentinck. The crucifixion,—this is the substance of 
his argument,—was necessary to give effect to that essential object 
of the Christian scheme, expiation. As such it was pre-ordained by 
the Creator for countless ages ; and it could be no inexpiable crime 
to fulfil the beneficent intention. The holy race supplied the victim 
and the immolators ; no other race could have been “ entrusted with 
such a consummation ;” and inferior peoples ought to kneel to the 
Jews as the saviours of the human family. It is singular that a man of 
Mr. Disraeli’s acuteness should have imposed upon himself by logical 
pretences so flimsy as these. Pre-ordination can have no bearing 
upon the guilt of any crime whatever, unless it is supposed to control 
the actor, and to have rendered him not a free agent. Mr. Disraeli 
would recoil from the frightful blasphemy in which the hypothesis 
that those who crucified Jesus Christ were blind instruments in the 
hands of a higher power, would land him. The whole speculation is 
irrelevant and idle, worthy only of the most fecble and fantastic of 
the schoolmen. The ecclesiastical magnates of Christ’s time, making 
small account of the claims of natural justice and great account 
of those of their own dogmatic system, conspired against a Divinely 
innocent and beneficent being, and hired the rabble to take Him 
when the mass of the Jewish people,—burghers, artisans, peasants, 
who constituted during the day the spontaneous body-guard of 
Christ in the temple,—were gathered under the roofs of Jerusalem 
for the celebration of the Passover. The Divine simplicity of Christ’s 
morality they considered as of infinitely small importance compared 
with the maintenance of the system of Judaic theology,—exactly as 
zealous evangelicals in our day scorn the argument of justice to Ireland, 
and think it profane to deny that the Almighty is honoured by placing 
the Roman Catholic Church of the many poor under the feet of the 
Protestant Church of the few rich. Jesus himself, viewing all 
motives with Divine serenity, and comprehending all circumstances 
with Divine comprehensiveness, declared on the cross that his actual 
crucifiers knew not what they did; and He unquestionably would 
have said of the ecclesiastical conspirators themselves, as He said 
prophetically of the persecutors of His disciples, that they believed 
they were doing God service. All this is infinitely instructive, infi- 
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nitely pathetic ; and had Mr. Disraeli devoted a little attention to the 
historical facts of the crucifixion, he would have done better than 
talk metaphysical nonsense upon the subject. 

There is no reason, either scriptural or rational, for believing that 
the crime of the Jewish ecclesiastics and rabble, in coercing the weak 
Pilate by their clamours to crucify Jesus, has been selected by the 
Almighty for special punishment during the last eighteen hundred 
years. But when Mr. Disraeli affirms that, since their dispersion, 
the Jews have been a signally favoured and happy people, and that 
their exile was the means chosen by God to testify His special care 
for them, he becomes paradoxical. ‘Is it a miracle,” he asks, 
“that Jehovah should guard His people? And can He guard 
them better than by endowing them with faculties superior to those 
of the nations among whom they dwell?” Exile, it appears, is the 
guarantee of endurance. ‘If you wish to make a race endure, rely 
upon it you should expatriate them. Conquer them, and they may 
blend with their conquerors; exile them, and they will live apart 
and for ever.” From Mr. Disraeli’s own point of view,—that is to say, 
from the Hebrew point of view,—this position is untenable. The Old 
Testament is dead against it. To dwell in the land which God 
directly and miraculously gave them, is represented throughout as 
blessedness for all Jews; and the burden of prophecy, in its most 
melancholy strains, is that the Israelites will be driven from Canaan 
and from Zion. We shall leave Mr. Disracli to settle it with the 
prophets of his people whether that which they foretold as the con- 
summation of judgment has or has not been a supernatural ingenuity 
of kindness. By way of clincher to his argument in proof of the illus- 
trious and happy destiny of his race, he announces with pompous 
emphasis that the richest man in London is a Jew, that the richest 
man in Paris is a Jew, and that the Emperor of Austria makes Jews 
barons of the empire—“ rightly, for it would fall to pieces in a week 
without their support.” In Europe the thing most valued and most 
honoured is money ; we are required, therefore, to admit that ‘the 
European part of the curse has not worked very fatally.” We would 
remind Mr. Disraeli that the Hebrew prophets did not put quite so 
high a value upon riches as modern Londoners and Parisians, and 
that they might have demurred to this evidence of Jehovah's special 
grace. 

The reply to all Mr. Disraeli’s trifling on this subject is, that, how- 
ever eminent individual Jews may be, the Hebrew nation, as such, is 
ina state of decadence, or, in fact, does not exist. The higher instincts 
of patriotism are no longer found among the Jews ; even the Poles, 
in virtue of their inextinguishable desire to assert the independence of 
Poland, are more of a nation. Ifthe Jews were anything else than a 
sect of religionists diffused through other peoples,—if they retained even 
so much of national aspiration as lived among them when they returned 
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from the Babylonish ecaptivity,—it would be no impracticable enterprise 
for them to return to Palestine. Their capitalists could buy up the 
fee-simple of the country, and in every land in Christendom there are 
Hebrews capable of playing the part of organisers and of leaders in 
the new exodus. The looseness of Mr. Disraeli’s thinking upon 
the whole matter is evinced by the indefinite and inconclusive way 
in which he deals with the cardinal question of the relation in which 
Judaism stands to Christianity. He speaks of Christianity as an ex- 
pansion of J udaism, of Christianity as unintelligible without Judaism ; 
but in his enthusiasm for his race he has never decided whether it is 
or is not a matter of essential importance that a man shall be a 
Christian Jew, and not merely a Mosaic Jew. If the expansion of 
Judaism into Christianity was an affair of essential importance, we 
should have thought that, on the most favourable showing, the 
refusal of the Jews to become Christians was a grand mistake. 
If, on the other hand, the expansion was really dilution,—if the 
exiled blessedness and monetary wealth of the Jews are special 
rewards conferred upon them by Jehovah,—we would most respect- 
fully ask why Mr. Disraeli has not continued an unadulterated 
Hebrew? We cannot recall a single passage in his writings which 
admits of being construed into an advice to his kindred to accept the 
expanded version of Judaism. His new friends of the ‘‘ Rock” and 
the ‘‘ Record,” willing as they always are to impart instruction, can 
hardly fail to be interested by this circumstance. Education for 
education is, we think, fair play. 

Exceptionable, as our readers will probably agree with us in con- 
sidering Mr. Disraeli’s opinions on the Jews, those opinions are 
among the best which we find in his novels. When he writes of 
English history, he becomes quite wild. Charles I. was, he declares, 
“the holocaust of direct taxation.” The royal martyr suffered 
“because, among other benefits projected for his people, he was of 
opinion that it was more for their advantage that the economic service 
of the State should be supplied by direct taxation levied by an individual 
known to all, than by indirect taxation, raised by an irresponsible 
and fluctuating assembly.” ‘We do not insult our readers by entering 
upon any demonstration of the absurdity of these words ; but we call 
attention to the marvellous lack of sympathy they display with 
political principles, immemorially dear to the English people, of an 
attempt to take once for all out of the hands of the representatives 
of the people the power of regulating taxation. What other Prime 
Minister of England has ever lived, who would have spoken thus ? 

It is one of Mr. Disraeli’s favourite fancies that English history has, 
whether from invincible stupidity or by malice preperse, been so com- 
pletely turned upside down that, were an informed and courageous 
man to rectify prevailing misconceptions, ‘‘ the world would” be more 
astonished than when reading the Roman annals by Niebihr.” Some 
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of the principal characters have actually been left out. ‘Not one 
man in a thousand,” says Mr. Disraeli, “‘has ever heard of Major 
Wildman : yet he was the soul of English politics in the most eventful 
period of this kingdom, and one most interesting to this age, from 
1640 to 1688; and seemed more than once to hold the balance 
which was to decide the permanent forms of our Government.” 
This is from ‘ Sybil,” edition of 1866. Mr. Disraeli believes that 
not one man in a thousand reads Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, or 
Carlyle. These writers we happen to have at our elbow at the 
moment, and they all mention the Major. We have no manner of 
doubt that, if it were worth the while to look, we should find him in 
at least a dozen histories of England. It is not always that Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and Hallam agree ; but their portraits of Wildman are as 
like each other as portraits by different artists can be. Macaulay 
describes him as restless, subtle, unreasonable, mischievous. Hallam, 
the Aristides of literature, leaves him for execution, as ‘one of 
those dark and restless spirits who delight in the deep game of 
conspiracy against every Government,”—a sort of Mazzini of the 
seventecnth century. Carlyle speaks of him as “ the centre of an ex- 
tensive world of plots, as his wont from of old was: the mainspring 
of Royalist Anabaptistry, what we call the frantic form of Repub- 
licanism, which hopes to attain its object by assisting even Charles 
Stuart.” Mr. Disraeli, as his manner is, gives us but the one 
oracular sentence on Wildman. He chose that method of “ influ- 
encing opinion ”’ respecting his hero, rather than the method of com- 
posing a careful essay on the subject. We leave readers to decide 
between him and writers who adopted a different method from his, a 
more laborious method, but one which also has done something 
towards “ influencing opinion.” 

It is with curious interest that one discovers the peculiarity of 
this great unknown to have been his theory of combining the extreme 
of democracy with royalism. Wherever Mr. Disraeli comes across 
this notion, in the past or the present,—in Wildman’s garret, or 
in “that Prince’s” palace over the way,—he breaks out into exelama- 
tions of sympathetic delight. With scarcely credible intrepidity, 
he eulogises George III. for trying to overthrow what Mr. Disraeli, 
in his style of mystic grandeur, calls ‘the Venetian party,” 
meaning the party which maintained the parliamentary constitution 
and limited monarchy of England. ‘The situation of the Venetian 
party,” he writes, ‘“‘in the wane of the eighteenth century, had 
become extremely critical. A young king was making often fruitless, 
but always energetic, struggles to emancipate his national royalty 
from the trammels of the factious doge-ship.” We expect all intelligent 
Englishmen to agree with what we say, when we affirm that these 
words would disgrace the speaker if uttered in any debating society of 
educated English boys. Who can count the woes occasioned to England 
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by the fanatical self-will of that “young king?” What wolf-hearted 
brigand or despot ever occasioned more bloodshed than flowed, first 
and last, from the fatally successful emancipation of royal stupidity from 
parliamentary and ministerial control in the person of good, stubborn, 
thick-headed George? Mr. Disraeli ought, however, to have given us 
some notion how, apart from the chances of individual obstinacy and 
stolid cunning, the “‘ young king” was to carry out his system. 
Neither Mr. Disraeli nor his admired Bolingbroke has explained the 
process by which the patriot king was to get hold of the national purse- 
strings. Until this is done the whole scheme remains, as Macaulay 
calls it, “childish.” Mr. Disraeli would cut the knot by empowering 
the monarch to take what he wanted. But he will admit that Charles I., 
whom he describes as dying a martyr to this method, died, more strictly 
speaking, a martyr to its impracticability ; and facile as it may seem 
to speculative Bolingbrokes and Disraelis, working on paper, the 
whole history of England is a demonstration that, so long as the 
English remain what they are, it will continue impracticable. We 
should owe a grave apology to our readers for wasting three words 
upon this subject, but for the astounding fact that a theory, to effect 
which would require not only the subversion of our constitution, 
but the breaking up of that concrete of national character on which 
it rests, is emphatically maintained, though we cannot add articulately 
defended, by the Conservative Premier of England. 

In the preface to one of his principal works, Mr. Disraeli states 
that his purpose in writing it ‘‘ was to vindicate the just claims of 
the Tory party to be the popular political confederation of the 
country.” We have failed to discover anything like a coherent 
vindication of this position in any of his books, except upon 
the hypothesis that the Tory party alluded to means a coterie of 
Bolingbrokian enthusiasts, and that this favoured company is to be 
received into brotherhood with the masses in supporting the throne. 
For the Tory families, as well as for the Whig families, Mr. Disracli 
entertains impartial scorn. Patrician government, oligarchical govern- 
ment,—in plain terms, constitutional government,—are his aversion. 
Even socially he will have it that working-men are superior to the 
aristocrecy. After describing two workmen, “And are these, then,” 
he asks, “‘ THE Peopte? If s0, thought Egremont, would that I 
lived more among them! Compared with their converse, the tattle 
of our saloons has in it something humiliating. It is not merely that 
it is deficient in warmth, and depth, and breadth; that it is always 
discussing persons instead of principles, and clothing its want of 
thought in mimetic dogmas, and its want of feeling in superficial 
railing ; itis not merely that it has neither imagination, nor fancy, 
nor sentiment, nor feeling, nor knowledge to recommend it; but it 
appears to me, even as regards manner and expression, inferior in 
refinement and phraseology ; in short, trivial, uninteresting, stupid, 
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really vulgar.” The man who wrote thus had certainly nothing to 
recant in carrying household suffrage ;—except, indecd, twenty years’ 
practical recantation of the original cant. 

An Imperialism based on universal suffrage is the system of 
government to which in his heart Mr. Disraeli has always done 
homage. He sometimes appears to leave out the universal suffrage, 
but the autocratic sovereign is never forgotten. The representation 
of the people, he occasionally hints, might be left to the press ; but 
Filmer, Strafford, or Laud, could hardly have outdone him in reverence 
for kings. Even in the “Revolutionary Epick” we meet with his 
favourite doctrine. The style of expression in the following lines 
partakes of the mistiness of the true Disraelite sublime, but a student 
of Mr. Disraeli’s works recognises the idea as an old friend. 


“The earth is but the shadow of the skies, 
Man of the earth. Power rcigns alike in each, 
Upon this orb in veiled majesty, 
Unseen, unlimited! In nature’s realm 
Rules the resistless sun, and kings on earth 
Are gods and blazing lights. In them alone, 
And in their delegates, the noble streams 
These royal sources feed, should power subsist ; 
For chosen few its use, tho’ sovereign care 
The multitude may challenge.” 


Mr. Disraeli is never more severe upon the Whig and Tory families 
who, at the disastrous epoch of 1688, completed the destruction of 
the free monarchy of England, than when he denounces their 
spoliation of the Church. At least twenty years ago, he anticipated 
the most daring views which have recently been advanced in con- 
nection with the proposed disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church. The Irish Establishment has been assailed by 
many able men, and indignation at its abuses, or rather at the 
grand abuse which it incarnates, inflamed almost to poetic heat the 
minds of Brougham and Macaulay. But no assailant of the Irish 
Church has, we think, combined philosophical precision in stating 
the fact of its being a grievance with comprehensive refutation of 
the various arguments that have been advanced in its defence, so 
strikingly as Mr. Disraeli. The Irish Church was, he tells us, a 
virtual establishment of Puritanism in Ireland. It was from the 
first a traitorous failure, and its spasmodic efforts to gain converts 
ia recent times were successful just so long as the missionaries had 
money enough to buy proselytes. He laughs at the notion that 
what Ireland wants is ‘“‘more Protestantism.” Were it not that 
Ireland is ‘connected with another and a more powerful country,” 
the Irish would remove the ecclesiastical establishment by revolution. 
We are not aware, we repeat, that anyone has dealt blows so effec- 
tive as these to the Irish Church. But Mr. Disraeli's views on 
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ecclesiastical establishment and endowment generally are sweeping 
The Church, he constantly maintains, is the patrimony of the people, 
and refers with enthusiasm to the time when peasants of England 
rose to be the most prominent ecclesiastics, not only of their own 
country but of Europe. The ecclesiastical arrangement of 1688, 
which he characterises as ‘‘ Parliamentary Church,” has, he says, 
made religion disbelieved ; and that arrangement, worthy or worth- 
less, was, he adds, broken up by Roman Catholic emancipation, 
which practically severed the Church from the State. He is eloquent 
in his derision of ecclesiastical patronage as exercised by courtiers 
and ministers; and bids the clergy awake to the grandeur and power 
of their position as ‘‘tribunes of the people.” So strongly do Mr. 
Disraeli’s views on these points impress a pamphleteer of the day, 
that he will have it that Mr. Disraeli in the capacity of Church 
Reformer is in advance even of Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ When his genius,” 
says this pamphleteer, whose admiration for Mr. Disraeli seems to be 
as great as our own, ‘not in the first fervours of youth, but in its 
meridian power, swept the intellectual horizon of our time, he pro- 
claimed with scornful emphasis that not in the patronage of courtiers, 
the intermeddling of lawyers, the receipt of salarics, the gathering in 
of tithes, lies the strength of a Church, but in the liberty of her 
action, the affection of her people, and the blessing of her God. 
Mr. Disraeli cannot repudiate these sentiments. The sceptred slave 
of party, he now handles the weapons of prejudice and of sophistry 
as if he were to the manner born; but he cannot part himself from 
his better self; he cannot erase from his works those passages which 
are the records of his loftiest inspiration. Whatcver other men may 
believe or pretend to believe, Mr. Disraeli knows that the most august 
destiny possible for the Church of England is to reign in anointed 
sovereignty over a willing people.” 

We have no difficulty in admitting that, in Mr. Disraeli’ S$ writings, 
there is not mere audacity of speculation, but occasional strength of 
thought. But he launches without a moment’s consideration into the 
wildest extravagance, and loves to startle his reader by fantastic 
theories and paradoxical statements. It is his own avowal that he 
decided to write novels because of the facility of thus producing 
an impression, and there is not a trace of evidence that he instituted 
a searching investigation into the grounds of opinions which ‘he has 
delivered with an air of absolute confidence. He deliberately pre- 
ferred an audience large and miscellaneous to an audience fit though 
few; and he dressed out fantastic theories in showy rhetoric, instead 
of digging quietly, patiently, laboriously, in the mines of truth. 

Mr. Disracli’s political career has been characterised by escapades , 
affording a parallel to his literary extravagances. There is nothing 
in our political annals comparable with the speech delivered by him 
on the 26th of May, 1858, at Slough. He was then Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer in Lord Derby’s Government, by far the most im- 
portant person in the Cabinet except its chief, and nominally rather 
than really inferior to him. The Conservatives, adroitly taking 
advantage of the silly popular outcry about the Conspiracy Bill, had 
leagued themselves with mutinous Liberals and Radicals, and unseated 
Lord Palmerston. ‘The majority against them in the House of 
Commons was overwhelming. When they had been three months 
in office, the leaders of the Opposition moved what was substantially 
a vote of want of confidence. That the Cabinet could survive the 
attack seemed impossible; but by a freak of fortune which took all 
the world by surprise, Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues kept their 
places. No sooner did he feel himself safe than he hurried to Slough 
and delivered tho oration to which we refer. Amid roars of laughter 
and shouts of applause, he told the squires and farmers of Bucking- 
hamshire that there was in England that which had not existed there’ 
since the time of Charles II., 2 cabal formed to upset Her Majesty’s 
Government in the most reckless manner; that this cabal consisted 
“‘ of some scheming English politicians and some foreign intriguers ; ” 
that, if the cabal were successful we would have “ a truckling foreign 
policy,” “a strong and strict centralised government,” and “ incom- 
prehensible wars carried on in distant parts.” The cabal, working 
with ‘pious and solemn tools,” had advanced “ to loot the Treasury.” 
In the House of Lords, one of those tools, a being of supernal virtue, 
‘* condescended to appear upon the human stage, and, like a Pharisee 
of old, with broad phylacteries upon his forehead, called upon God 
to witness, in accents of majestic adoration, that he was not as other 
men were.” In the House of Commons the battle had on the previous 
Friday reached its crisis. Serried ranks sat facing serried ranks ; 
Mr. Disraeli was expecting to deliver an address two hours after 
midnight, and ‘‘even with the consciousness of a good cause that 
is no mean effort.” But suddenly there arose “a wail of distress.” 
Regiment after regiment deserted, as in the Indian mutiny. ‘It was 
like a convulsion of nature rather than any ordinary transaction of 
human life. Ican only liken it to one of those earthquakes which take 
place in Calabria or Peru. There was a rumbling murmur, a groan, a 
shriek, a sound of distant thunder. No one knew whether it came 
from the top or the bottom of the House. There was a rent, a fissure 
in the ground, and then a village disappeared, then a tall tower toppled 
down, and the whole of the Opposition benches became one great 
dissolving view of anarchy.” The Government which thus .escaped 
the nefarious hostility of the cabal, had adopted in India a policy of 
‘discriminating amnesty,” instead of ‘massacre and confiscation,” 
and had saved the country from war with France which, on its acces- 
sion to office, ‘‘ was not a question of weeks or days, but of hours.” 
These extracts do scant justice to this memorable speech. It 
is conceived throughout in a spirit of farce as broad as ‘‘ Popanilla.” 
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The “cabal” was a regular and a forbearing Opposition; the 
scheming politicians leagued with foreign intriguers were Lord 
Palmerston, Earl Russell, and the like; the prospective authors of 
a truckling foreign folicy were the same statesmen, so well known 
for their chicken-heartedness; the Indian policy of massacre and 
confiseation was that of the gentle Canning; the war with France 
averted by hours simply struck people dumb, for no one could form 
a guess of what Mr. Disraeli was thinking. Public and Parliament, 
Whigs and Tories, stood aghast. Mr. Disracli met the indignant 
amazement of foes and the bewildered curiosity of friends ‘ with 
that graceful impudence which,” as he has himself informed us, 
“is, after all, the best explanation for every possible misunder- 
standing.” Comments were made on the oration in both Houses. Lord 
Palmerston’s specch was a masterpiece of grave and earnest rebuke. 
Mr. Disraeli was told that he had spoken in a manner unsuitable 
to his position as a minister, and had said what was ‘actually the 
opposite of truth.” With calm but penctrating contempt Lord 
Palmerston reflected on ‘ the operation of mind” which would lead 
aman ‘to attempt to gain a little false glory for the Government to 
which he belonged,” by vain boasting. The leading newspapers also 
took an unusually solemn tone upon the occasion, dwelling on the 
strange and depressing spectacle of one honoured with the confi- 
dence of the sovereign, and clothed with weighty trust, so completely 
forgetting his own and his country’s dignity in the face of foreign 
nations. Mr. Disraeli had nothing but graceful or disgraceful 
impudence to oppose to the serious displeasure of all right-thinking 
men, and the ingenious boldness with which he tricd to show that he 
meant something different from what he said, was only less surprising 
than the audacity of the original speech. The superlative clever- 
ness of the extravaganza carried it off with Mr. Disraeli’s younger 
followers ; and all wicked people, with some perhaps not so wicked, 
took a sly laugh at the portrait of Lord Shaftesbury in the character 
of sublime Pharisee. 

Lord Palmerston was significantly pointed on this occasion in his 
assertion that Mr. Disraeli’s statement relating to the apprehended 
war with France was not true. The Edinburgh banquet, still fresh 
in everyone’s mind, with its ‘I educated my party” distinctly proved 
to have been Mr. Disraeli’s spoken words, in face of positive state- 
ments under Mr. Disraeli’s hand that he had said ‘“‘We educated 
our party,” did not tend to rehabilitate his character. And yet 
the habit of truthfulness is a great thing in a statesman, and it 
used to be one of those good gifts in which British statesmen took 
pride. The Duke of Wellington knew no higher compliment to pay 
to Sir Robert Peel than that he had never found him deviate from 
the trnth. ‘I never,” said Wellington, ‘in the whole course of my 
life, had the slightest reason for suspecting that he stated anything 
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which he did not believe to be the fact.” An ever-present and com- 
manding sense of duty was the determining element in Peel’s 
character, affecting not his words only, but his whole intellectual and 
practical activity. He felt, though he may never have declared in so 
many words, that capacity of action, not capacity of talk, was the 
essential thing for a statesman. Eloquence he cultivated as the 
indispensable instrument of action in free governments; but, as an 
instrument—no more. Knowledge of the principles of legislation, 
mastery in the practice of administration, were what in his eyes con- 
stituted the statesman. The importance of this distinction it is not 
possible to exaggerate. Once let it go, the prizes of a parliamentary 
career become the crowns of a rhetorical word-contest. Once let it go, 
parliamentary government becomes what Czar Nicholas with grand 
irony called it, a “‘ gouvernement des avocats.” To be able to govern 
men is one thing; to have the capacity of making men believe that you 
are capable of governing them is another thing. ‘‘ With words we 
govern men,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, as we saw, before he was thirty ; and 
in his earliest book the secret of his intense appreciation of the talis- 
manic and magical power of the tongue to influence masses of men was 
betrayed. When he applied for office to the practical and conscientious 
Peel, Sir Robert’s questions respecting him would be, What does this 
man know? What can this mando? He can puta face upon any- 
thing ; but he has mastered nothing. Such appears to have been the 
stern answer which Peel returned to himself. On the other hand, 
young Gladstone inspired Peel with trust. There was much about 
the fervid Oxonian with which Sir Robert could not in the least sympa- 
thise, much which might have suggested misgiving tox cold man, misty 
grandeurs of imagination, altitudes of religious passion, conscientious- 
ness verging on scrupulosity. But Peel had the sense to penctrate 
beneath all this, and to discover in Mr. Gladstone consummate prac- 
tical talent. Mr. Gladstone made a subject his cwn by honest work 
before he talked about it. The basis of his nature was moral 
earnestness. And this supreme quality of the man of action,—or, 
indeed, of the true man, whether in speech or in action,—was con- 
spicuously absent in Mr. Disraeli. Words may govern men, especially 
foolish men; moral foree commands their respect. The practical 
English nation has settled into the same relative estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli which was arrived at by Peel. Both men 
wore disguises. Mr. Gladstone’s moral force was disguised in sacra- 
mentarian enthusiasm, vague ecclesiastical reverence, ‘ Puseyite” 
affinities, and the like, dreadfully alarming to average Englishmen. 
Mr. Disraeli’s want of moral force was cloaked in grandiloquence, in 
fine theatrical sentiment, in a habit of mystification which has now 
become so natural to him, that he is believed to prefer it even when 
unnecessary,—even when, as occurred sometimes last session, its 
effect is merely to exasperate the House. But the English nation nes 
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learned to trust Mr. Gladstone; the great body of the people repose 
confidence in him; while even the Tories distrust Mr. Disraeli for 
everything but tenacity in clinging to office, and exhaustless inge- 
nuity in talk. The bribe of household suffrage has never for a 
moment gained for Mr. Disraeli the allegiance of the commonalty. 
The English instinct recognised that Mr. Gladstone was a thorough 
Englishman and a man of action; that Mr. Disraeli was a citizen of 
the world and a brilliant speaker. The grand point was that Mr. 
Gladstone believed intensely all that he said he believed; the impres- 
sion irresistibly conveyed by Mr. Disraeli was that he was a versatile 
play-actor, who, upon the parliamentary stage, could play with dis- 
tinction any part he chose, but did not, in his heart of hearts, care 
for any. 

It can hardly, we think, be denied that, under the auspices of Mr. 
Disraeli, the dignity and the morality of English public life have 
deteriorated. Wellington and Peel not only purified the Tory party, 
but raised the tone of political morality in all parties, and impressed 
upon statesmen the idea that when they occupied exalted stations, a 
sense of dignity, a reverence for themselves, was becoming, was 
incumbent. Lord Palmerston owed much of his power to his habitual 
consciousness of this part of his duty. In the world’s eye he felt 
himself standing for one whom England honoured, and he put aside 
every party consideration in his steady effort, on all public occasions, 
to seem worthy of that honour. Such an escapade as the Slough 
oration tended to lessen respect for the leading public men of England 
throughout Europe. In no respect does Mr. Disraeli contrast more 
pointedly with great English ministers than in this,—that the sense 
of being an honoured servant of his country has never enabled him 
to forget, even at a Lord Mayor’s banquet, that he was the opponent 
of the Whigs. ; 

When we look round, and ask where is the great old Tory party, 
where the Conservatism. of Wellington and of Peel, we are apt, at 
the first glance, to decide that both have vanished from the face of 
the earth. It is not possible,—it is peremptorily impossible,—to 
recognise in Mr. Disraeli and his followers the legitimate heirs of those 
great statesmen. So late as 1858 the Buckinghamshire farmers, with 
touching and primitive simplicity, set up among the inscriptions 
which ornamented the Slough banqueting-hall, one testifying their 
trust in ‘‘ Disraeli and protection to native industry.” Rather more 
than ten years had then elapsed since Mr. Disraeli persuaded the 
protectionists to accept him as a leader, but protection had been with 
him a very different thing from what it was with the chiefs they 
had previously obeyed. Nothing can be made to look so like an egg 
with the meat in as an egg with the meat out. The egg of protection 
had been eaten; the empty shell remained; Mr. Disraeli turned it 
upside down in the egg-cup, and presented it to his party. No man 
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in the island knew better that it was but the simulacrum of an egg. 
Mr. Disraeli had always denounced the Corn Law, tracing it, as he did 
the national debt and other enormities, to the miscreant Whigs. It is 
not credible that the opening of Sir Robert Peel’s eyes on the subject 
of the Corn Laws was the signal and occasion for Mr. Disraeli’s being 
shut. He adopted the cause of protection for personal and party 
purposes, and he held to it not one moment longer than party pur- 
poses required. With free trade he gradually adopted the entire 
fiscal policy of the Liberals. There was now nothing on which tho 
party could seriously pretend to make a stand, but Earl Russell's 
announcement of anew Reform agitation, and Lord Derby’s acceptance 
of it as his mission to stem democracy, afforded most opportunely a 
new line of battle. The author of ‘ Sybil” had no more mission to 
stem democracy than to resist free trade, but year after year he fought 
under the new flag, and succeeded in baffling every Liberal project of 
reform. This lasted long, but it could not last for ever, and a new 
change was to be expected. The genius of Mr. Disraeli, however, 
was too fertile and audacious to content itself with a repetition of the 
tactics by which, to the cry of “ Disraeli and Protection,” the Tories 
had been led through the Coventry of free trade. Mr. Disraeli, the pro- 
tectionist, had by slow metamorphosis become Mr. Disraeli the free 
trader, and his new financial policy was rather one of acquiescence 
than of advance. But suddenly, amid the astonishment of Liberals, 
the shouts and the laughter of Radicals, the dumbfounded fascination 
and passivity of Conservatives, the lieutenant of Lord Derby became 
the proposer of Household Suffrage. The sturdy Conservative gang, 
brought together to build a barrier against the democratic tide, found 
itself engaged, with spade, mattock, and wheelbarrow, opening the 
dikes and letting in the inundation. Who accuses Mr. Disraeli of 
inconsistency ? Was he not attempting “‘ to vindicate the just claims 
of the Tory party to be the popular political confederation of the 
country ?” Perhaps; but can the party which introduced Household 
Suffrage persuade itself that it is the party of Wellington and Peel ? 
The storm goes onwards, though, in the course of its circular pro- 
gress, it may blow in directly opposite ways; but the dust which is 
driven now south and now north, now east and now west, can hardly 
represent the principles of stability and conservatism. 

The cause of protection in things material having vanished, 
Mr. Disraeli has now formally adopted the cause of protection in 
things spiritual. The old system of fostering industry by bounties 
and monopolie? haying been discarded, the system of producing 
religion by pay and privilege is to be sacredly maintained. ‘ Our 
Protestant institutions’ are in danger, and the mission of Con- 
servatives is to defend them. The policy of disestablishing and 
disendowing the Irish ecclesiastical establishment is to be made the 
object of “‘ uncompromising resistance.” The union of Church and 
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State, is “one of the main safeguards of the civilisation of man,” and 
the continued establishment of the Church of a minority in Ireland 
is necessary to “ the religious integrity of the community.” 

We should wrong Mr. Disraeli if we regarded this last phase of 
his Conservatism as more than provisional. When his intellect 
worked in freedom, he was a free-irader; and, after a protectionist 
episode, he became a free-trader again. When he spoke his own 
sentiments, he was a democrat; and, though he worked in chains for 
a time against the extension of popular privileges, he became, when 
circumstances favoured, a democrat again. There was a time when 
he run mines beneath the foundations of the Irish Church; and 
though he now shouts “‘ No Popery,” we cannot regard it as impossible 
that his hand will fire the train to blow the Irish Church into the air. 
But there seems to us to be something more melancholy in Mr. 
Disraeli’s last repudiation of principle and change of tone than in any 
of the others. He never drove the cold iron of self-humiliation so 
deep into his own breast as now. Were we asked to state what we 
consider, upon the whole, the manliest, the healthiest, the most credit- 
able characteristic of his books, we should say that it was his keen and 
impatient scorn for the cant of Protestantism. In viewing Christianity 
in relation to Judaism, he has always risen above the differences which 
separate Roman Catholics from Protestants, and has specially com- 
plimented the Church of Rome as Hebraic in its origin. We fail to 
realise, by any effort of imagination, what must be his feelings when 
he finds himself in the same boat with the apostrophic Mr. Tupper and 
the candid Mr. Birks, the large-minded Dean Close and the logical 
Dr. McNeill. We may jeer these people in our own roygh way, and 
laugh at their absurdities; but the fine, ineffable disdain of them and 
their affairs which pervades Mr. Disracli’s writings is beyond our 
skill. _To show moonshine as moonshine,—to have your fun out of 
preposterous persons without being too cruel,—is one of the rarest 
literary gifts, and Mr. Disraeli never exhibits it more felicitously 
than in mocking the infantilities of popular Protestantism. We should 
in vain attempt to imitate Mr. Disraeli here. We should infallibly 
give either too little or too much. The “ aroma of green tea,” which 
was the secret of Mr. Vivian Grey’s tomahawk punch, can be caught 
only by Mr. Disraeli. A new effect, however, on the mind, quite 
indescribable, is produced when we find him talking the language of 
Close, Tupper, Thwackum, and McNeill. Hear him; ‘ The ultimate 
triumph, were our Church to fall, would be to that power which 
would substitute for the authority of our Sovereign the supremacy of 
a foreign prince ; to that power with whose tradition, learning, disci- 
pline, and organisation, our Church alone has, hitherto, been able to 
cope; and that, too, only when supported by a determined and 
devoted people.” The Eastern Church has not been able to cope 
with the Church of Rome; the Presbytcrian Church of Scotland has 
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been laid prostrate by Rome ; the Nonconformist Churches of England 
have been brought into allegiance to the Pope; and, in the United 
States of America, the priests and the Jesuits have succeeded in 
wholly extinguishing Protestantism! Does Mr. Disraeli believe this ? 
If he does not believe it, why does he say it? There is a movement 
afoot in the Church of England for re-opening communion with the 
See of Rome. Some of the clearest-seeing, most philosophically- 
indifferent journalists in London, grumble at the national Church 
becoming Roman Catholic “under an alias ;” and in Anglican places 
of worship we have elevation of the host, practice of the con- 
fessional, holy water. Does Mr. Disraeli know this? If so, he 
ought not to pretend to know nothing about it. We can only say of 
his words, the same that Lord Palmerston said of his speech at 
Slough. 

Mr. Disraeli once said in the House of Commons that he did not 
expect to get justice. The words struck us as breathing a real pathos. 
We have the most unaffected desire to do Mr. Disraeli justice. A 
comprehensive study of his books has left with us not only a high 
appreciation of his genius, but a conviction that he has a good heart 
and strong personal affections. We cannot sometimes resist the idea 
that all his scheming and contriving,—his whole political activity and 
ambitious tumult,—are but as the foliage of the forest obtruded on 
the eye, hiding still wells, in whose twilight deeps, even at noontide, 
may be seen the reflection of the heavenly stars. But surely it is to 
do him justice to believe that he has compelled his genius to bow 
the head and to break itself to the yoke. Was such a man born to be 
the champion of discarded fallacies, and to organise stupidity in its 
ancient and lamentable war with right and light? Was such a man 
born to be, for long years, the subordinate of a troubadour genius 
like Lord Derby ? We do him the justice to believe that he winced 
in writing the Maundy Thursday letter, that it pained him to talk 
of Ritualist conspiracies and awful dispensations, and that he is alive 
to the misery of being acquainted with bedfellows so strange as Dean 
Close and Dr. McNeill. It was a wild freak of destiny to make this 
lion go mumming for a quarter of a century in the skin of the other 
animal. Our belief is, that it is the true Disraeli whom we find in 
his books and in the noblest passages of his books. If so, he can 
estimate,—none better than he,—the exiguity of genuine reward, of 
true wealth, of heart-happiness, which he has earned by giving up 
to mutinous protectionists what was meant for mankind. He can 
appreciate his loneliness, feel the desert glaring round him, thirst 
with inexpressible yearning for one drop of the water of true human 
sympathy to cool his tongue. He has risen on the wings of cries 
which he had himself laughed to scorn. He has snared birds before 
which he had ostentatiously spread the net. Although, in his original 
constitution, vanity was strong and right human pride was weak, it 
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was not possible for a man of his brains to commit the fool’s mistake 
of supposing that the largest conceivable amount of false glory, of 
fame unendorsed by conscience, of predominance felt to be hollow, 
could yield so much joy as the smallest possible degree of self-approval 
and just esteem. 


“Though mine are the gardens of earth and sca, 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 
One blossom of heaven outblooms them all.” 


But we have not settled that question as to whither the true Con- 
servatism of England has betaken itself. Who, we ask once more, 
among our statesmen, represents most justly the Conservatism of 
Chatham, of Burke, of Peel, of Palmerston,—a Conservatism belonging 
equally to these men, whether they called themselves Whigs or Tories, 
—a Conservatism of high principle and unflinching truthfulness,—a 
Conservatism of genuine sympathy with English character and the 
spirit of English institutions,—a Conservatism of legislative and 
administrative capacity,—a Conservatism, not of stagnation but of 
motion, not of finality but of improvement? Were there a statesman, 
associated by academic culture and profound religious enthusiasm 
with all that is best in this nation’s past, yet belonging by breed and 
bone to the modern time,—a new man, whom the industrial epoch 
has made,—of iron energy and penetrating intellectual power,—one 
who started ahead of Peel when Lord Derby lagged behind him, and 
whose financial genius has contributed, more than any other human 
cause, to make the material prosperity of his country the wonder of 
the world,—one whose truthfulness was so clear and keen that those 
who fought against him acknowledged it,—one whose preference of 
principle to office was so decisive that it has been often said to verge 
on impracticability,—one who, having saved his country from the evils 
of class legislation in material things, is prepared to proceed to the 
loftier task of merging the class in the nation, the privileged sect in 
the body of citizens, in things spiritual ;—surely, if such a statesman 
there were, he would be our true Conservative minister; and all 
loyal Englishmen, Tory or Liberal, ought to rally round him. Such 
a statesman there is, and the people of Great Britain know -_ so 
well that we need not write his name. 








CHARLES I. AND LORD WORCESTER. 


A rack and heavy book,—in both senses,—on the original inventor 
of the steam engine, was published a short time since, by Mr. Dircks. 
It cannot be called a Life, for the author has merely shovelled together 
a heap of miscellaneous documents, with scarcely an attempt at 
arranging them even in chronological order, much less at tying them 
together or elucidating them. The papers themselves are, however, 
so curious that the book is well worth looking into. The editor is 
far too inartistic a performer to make any picture of the men whom 
he describes, but the characters of Charles I. and the warm-hearted, 
unwise, generous man of genius whom the King used and abused, are 
painted by themselves in their own words so vividly that the story 
forms a very interesting episode of the most stirring time of the Civil 
War. Even after what is already known of Charles’s treacherous 
dealings, and the latitude he allowed himself in deception on the 
“‘ faith of a king,” the record is remarkable as to the manner in which 
he traded on the chivalrous loyalty of the old Lord Worcester and 
of his son,—then Lord Herbert. ‘‘ You have already spent a million 
of crowns in my service,” he writes as early as 1644. The meanness 
with which he went on begging and borrowing their money, his 
lavish promises of gratitude and esteem, the extraordinary powers 
which he committed to the unfortunate Herbert, given, though secretly, 
under the Great Seal, and the way in which he afterwards disavowed 
the whole affair, and denied his own written words, are almost in- 
eredible. ‘He was an unlucky as well as a most unscrupulous 
dissembler,” says Macaulay; and the King’s useless and shameless 
falsehoods, his plots and counter-plots, which after all deceived no 
one, appear at every turn in these letters. 

The difficulty of obtaining supplies for even the extremely smail 
army which Charles could raise was immense. He could no longer 
levy taxes to any amount ; it was impossible to live on plunder as in 
an enemy’s country, the noblemen and gentlemen who followed 
him often supported themselves and their immediate followers, but 
the ordinary private soldier remained to be paid. Here is the account 
of one source of supply open to his Majesty, though there could have 
been few men as willing and as able to be generous as the Worcesters, 
both father and son. 

The old Marquis, who was a strict Roman Catholic, lived in almost 
regal splendour at Raglan Castle. He was one of the richest men in 
England, with above £35,000 a year,—then an enormous revenue. 
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«Though himself a plain man,” as Mr. Dircks tells us, “ especially in his 
apparel, ordinarily a coat of frieze,’”"—-which in those days of fine clothes 
was evidently very unusual,—his “attendance and state” were mag- 
nificent in the extreme. ‘‘ The ceremonies of the castle, the order for 
his household,” were like that of a Court. ‘‘ Seven tables were spread 
for dinner every day at eleven o'clock,” not including those for the 
menial servants, to the number of 150. ‘ At the first, in the dining- 
room, sat the noble family,”—Lord Herbert and his wife lived in their 
father’s house,—‘‘ and such of the nobility as came there, attended by 
gentlemen ; at the second table, knights and honourable gentlemen, 
attended by footmen. In the banqueting-hall, but served from my 
lord’s table, and with other hot meat, the sewer, with the gentlemen 
waiters and pages, to the number of twenty-four or more. The chap- 
lains ate in Mrs. Watson’s apartment,—Sir Toby Mathew being the 
first,—and three more tables for gentlemen attendants.” 

The old Marquis ruled over all with the strict, patriarchal sway of 
an ancient feudal chief. A very interesting contemporary account 
is given by Mr. Dircks of three visits paid by Charles to Raglan Castle 
after the battle of Naseby, when the independent dignity with which 
the aged patriarch spoke out to the King concerning the suicidal 
measures which he was still attempting to carry out, and his advice 
for the future, are the more striking that they were inspired by 
the truest devotion to his sovereign, and a magnificent generosity 
with which he ruined himself before long in the royal cause. 

His son, Lord Herbert, was a singular compound; with Quixotic, 
injudicious loyalty he was ready to risk life, fortune, and even honour 
itself, in what he fancied to be his master’s service ; and while he was 
utterly without capacity for diplomacy, intrigue, and war, the tasks he 
was required to undertake, his “marvellous invention” in scientific 
matters was utterly disregarded and unhonoured in that unmechanical 
age ; and he passed through life misunderstood and looked down upon, 
and died ruined and unsuccessful. 

Charles’s begging begins very early in the story. 

“¢ £8,000 sent to Theobalds, in answer to a lamentable letter from 
the King which I received when the Marquis of Hambledon,’”—Hamil- 
ton, Master of his Horse,—‘‘ refused to pay £300 for his horses, out of 
fear of the Parliament.” Thrifty Scot! ‘* £3,000 on the road to York ;” 
‘£5,000, to raise a troop of horse, from old Lord Worcester; and 
£8,000 more from his son.” In September, 42, when the standard was 
raised at Nottingham, Lord Herbert, writing to his father, sends a 
long message from the King asking for £10,000 more. Charles says 
that he will ‘suddenly see it repaid, and presently, in token of thank- 
fulness, send you the Garter, and,—having the Great Seal in his pos- 
session,—a patent for an additional peerage. He confesseth that the 
crown hitherto stays upon his head by your assistance.” After this 
comes, ‘‘ In ready money, £15,000, in bills and assurances, £80,500, 
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for victualling the Tower of London, by his Ma‘’’ command; in old 
plate, under pretence of coining it, £2,500, &c., &c. The King giving 
his note of hand for £95,000 of the money.” 

As the time goes on, letter after letter appears from Charles,— 
appealing, acknowledging, cajoling, promising. Words cost him 
nothing, and could be disowned at the shortest notice. ‘‘ Herbert,” 
he writes, in February, ’44, ‘‘I cannot say more than I well re- 
member to have said or written to you,—that already words could 
not express your merits nor my gratitude. Next to my wife and 
children, Iam most bound to take care of you. You have already 
spent a million of crowns in my service. . . . I will treat you as a 
son of my own. Rest assured that you labour for a dear friend as 
well as a thankful master.” This is repeated again and again in 
every variety of expression. 

Next, we come on traces of that “ benignant policy” towards 
Ireland which Mr. Disraeli admires so much. Charles determined to 
send Lord Herbert over to negotiate with the Irish Catholics, to whom 
he believed that he would be acceptable as a Catholic himself, and gave 
him the title of Earl of Glamorgan, which, however, was to be kept 
secret, ‘‘ because of envy, and that we be not importuned by others.” 

At Oxford, in January, 1644, he gave a commission to Glamorgan, 
under the Great Seal, to levy any number of men in Ireland. ‘So 
great is the confidence we repose in you .. . that under our sign- 
manual, pocket-signet, or private mark, or even by word of mouth 
without further ceremony, we do, on the faith of a king and a Chris- 
tian, promise to make good to all intents and purposes, as effectually 
as if your authority from us had been under the Great Seal of 
England.” ‘With this advantage, that we shall esteem ourself 
the more obliged to you for your gallantry in not standing upon such 
nice terms to do us service, which we shall, God willing, reward. 
And although you exceed what law can warrant, or any powers of 
ours reach, not knowing what ye have need of, we oblige ourself 
not only to give you pardon, but to maintain with all our might and 
power.” 

Again, two months after comes a “patent privily granted, to which 
with our own hand we have aflixed the Great Seal,—April 1,” date 
of ill omen,—1644, by which Glamorgan was appointed “ generalis- 
simo of the three armies,—English, Irish, and foreign,—and admiral 
of a fleet at sea, with powers to appoint all his officers, except the 
lieutenant-general, whom the King is to approve.” ‘‘ They to obey 
you as their general, and you to receive orders from ourself alone ; 
and lest through distance we be misinformed,” he is to “ reply if any 
of our orders thwart your designs ;” and as “much money will be 
wanted,” he is ‘‘empowered to coin money, contract for customs, 
woods, on any our rights and prerogatives, we obliging ourselves and 
our heirs to confirm and make good the same.” Besides this, he is 
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entrusted with several patents, from a marquis to a baronet, under the 
Great Seal, “to reward those desirable; with full authority to date 
and dispose of them. So great, is our trust and confidence in you, 
that whatever you contract and promise we will make good.” 
Lastly, he promises his ‘‘ dear daughter Elizabeth to your son Plan- 
tagenct in marriage,” with a dower of £300,000, ‘‘ most part whereof 
we acknowledge spent and disbursed by your father and you in our 
service.” 

The whole negotiation was kept secret from the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who had the ostensible conduct of affairs in Ireland. Glamorgan, 
indeed, carried a patent in his pocket, superseding Lord Ormond, ‘ if 
for any fault he deserve to be removed,” and containing his own 
appointment. At the same time, without being in the least aware of 
the contents, he took with him a sealed letter in cypher, addressed by 
the King to Ormond himself, in which Charles observed that ho 
“doubted Glamorgan’s wisdom ;” by which document the king 
thought he might escape the responsibility of his own actions, 
whichever way matters turned,—a double-dyed treachery to both 
parties which is almost incredible. 

Armed with these two-edged weapons, poor Glamorgan set out 
to Ireland, collected troops chiefly at his own expense, and under- 
took along negotiation with priests, cardinals, and archbishops, and at 
last with the Pope himself. The pretensions of the Roman Catholics, 
however,—as of late between the Irish bishops and Mr. Disraeli,— 
increased with the King’s necessities; they stickled for a Catholic 


Lord-Lieutenant, and threw every difficulty in the way of a a 


mise. 

At length, just as he hoped that he had secured his slippery 
allies, the whole plot came to light. The Catholic Archbishop of 
Tuam going into Ulster to collect his arrears, fell in accidentally 
with a skirmish which was going on near Sligo, in which he imme- 
diately took part, with no other apparent motive than the love of 
an Irishman for even a useless row; he was killed in the fray, and 
amongst his baggage the treaty with the Irish Catholics under 
Charles’s patent was discovered. Glamorgan, who had gone to 
Dublin to confer with Ormond, and “had been received with much 
honour,” was seized on the discovery of this paper, taken before the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Council, examined severely, and committed 
to close custody. He did his best to screen the King, and take 
the responsibility on himself; and, as his reward, Charles, who had 
promised, two short months before, on “the faith of a king anda 
Christian, to ratify whatever he in his judgment should think fit,” sent 
a message to Parliament denying “any participation in these pro- 
ceedings, and unreservedly disavowing all knowledge of any treaty,” 
implying that Glamorgan had forged his powers, and even the title by 
which he himself addressed him in his own letters. 
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No wonder that Charles’s advocates have denied the authenticity of 
these commissions ; but Mr. Hallam declares that they have been proved 
to be genuine beyond all possibility of doubt. He goes on to say that 
Charles’s want of faith was not to the Protestant, but to the Catholic, 
“Tt appears to me that he purposely gave Glamorgan,—a sanguine 
and injudicious man whom he could easily disown,—so ample a com- 
mission as might remove the distrust that the Irish were likely to 
entertain of a negotiation wherein Ormond should be concerned, 
while by a certain latitude in the style of the instrument, and by his 
own letters to the Lord-Lieutenant, he left it open to assert, in case 
of necessity, that it was never intended to exclude the former's privity 
and sanction.” Charles had unhappily long been in the habit of per- ' 
verting his natural acuteness to the mean subterfuges of equivocal 
language. The above disclosures, as well as some letters taken at 
Lord Digby’s seat at Sherborne about the same time, made a pro- 
digious impression. ‘‘Many good men were sorry that the King’s 
actions agreed no better with his words; that he openly protested 
before God, with horrid imprecations, that he endeavoured nothing 
so much as the rooting out of popery. Yet in the meantime, under- 
hand, he promised to the Irish rebels an abrogation of the laws 
against them, which was contrary to his late expressed promises.” 

‘¢ Clarendon,” Mr. Hallam adds, “‘ was convinced of the genuineness 
of Glamorgan’s commissions, as appears by a letter to Secretary 
Nicholls. ‘I must tell you I care not how litile I say in that business 
of Ireland, since those strange powers and instructions given to your 
favourite Glamorgan, which appear to be so insensible to justice, piety, 
and prudence; and I fear there is very much in that transaction of 
Ireland, both before and since, that you and I were never thought 
wise enough to be advised with in. Oh, Mr. Secretary, those strata- 
gems have given me more sad hours than all the misfortunes in war 
which have befallen the King, and look like the effects of God’s anger 
towards us.” 

It is worth while to consider by the light of Mr. Disraeli’s admi- 
ration of Charles’s policy, what the King was proposing to do through 
Glamorgan’s instrumentality, and what were the troops which it was 
thus intended to let loose upon England. The particulars are best 
given in Glamorgan’s own words, in a memorial to Charles II. ten 
years later. ‘‘The King’s Majesty,” he says, ‘‘may well wonder at 
the amplitude of my commission. My instructions from the King, 
signed under his pocket-signet, were to bring ten thousand men from 
Ireland through North Wales, another ten thousand through South 
Wales, a third of Liegeois, Lorrainers, and such English, French, Scots, 
and Irish as could be drawn out of Flanders and Holland, and the 
governor of Lyne to deliver up the town to them. Blanks were left 
for me to put in the names of pope and princes, to the end that the 
King might have a starting-hole to deny the having given me such 
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commissions, if excepted against by his own subjects, leaving me, as it 
were, at stake, who for his Majesty’s sake was willing to undergo it, 
trusting to his word alone.” The foreign mercenaries who were thus 
to be collected up and down the world, were among the worst and 
most unscrupulous of men. The Irish auxiliaries were not likely to 
be much more tender in their proceedings ; war in Ireland, as the 
King well knew, was carried on at that time by both sides in a way 
scarcely used except among savage tribes. Yet it was by the means 
of such bloodthirsty ruffians as these that Charles proposed to conquer 
England, as if it had been an enemy’s country, and inflict on his people 
all the horrors of an invasion because he differed with his Parliament 
upon certain questions of prerogative and taxation. So much for the 
“‘ benignity ” of the King’s intentions. It is well to remember the 
fearful sufferings with which England was threatened, and which the 
Commons were taking up arms to avert. 

On the discovery of the plot, Charles, who really does not seem 
to have understood the difference between truth and falsehood, did 
not scruple to go to the utmost limits of false assertion: he wrote to 
Ormond that ‘‘on the faith of a Christian,’—his favourite phrase 
when he was about to do something peculiarly faithless,—“‘I never 
intended Glamorgan to act as he had done, or thought of superseding 
you.” 

No wonder that the old Lord Worcester, hearing how his son had 
been treated, observed to an envoy sent to him by Charles, February, 
1646, “It was the grief of his heart that the king was wavering and 
fickle. Was it not enough to suffer his son to be unjustly imprisoned 
by the Marquis of Ormond for what he had his Majesty’s authority 
for, but that the King must in print protest against his proceedings 
and his own allowance, and not yet recall it?” It must have made 
it even more galling to the poor father that Charles had written to 
him shortly before, saying, ‘‘ I will show my tender care for your son,” 
and once more proposing the marriage of the Marquis’s grandson, 
Plantagenet Herbert, with the Princess Elizabeth, although he desired 
that the project should be kept secret. 

In a few months Glamorgan was released from prison, and the King 
privately created Duke of Somerset and Beaufort the very man whom 
he continued to accuse publicly of treasonable acts. . 

Again, writing to the Queen, who was in France at the time, 
Charles I. contrived to give himself the lie a fourth time. She evi- 
dently had been reproaching him with the folly of throwing up the 
negotiations with the Irish Catholics, which she considered his best 
card. He replies,—‘‘ Lord Glamorgan’s business hath made thee appre- 
hend ihat I have disavowed my hand. I assure thee I am very free 
from that, for all men take it for granted that he neither counterfeited 
my hand, nor that I have blamed him,” &c., &c.,—i.¢., he declares with 
satisfaction that no man believed the King’s solemn declaration of the 
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fect to Parliament. Yet poor Glamorgan, true to the last to what he 
fancied his duty, offered, as soon as he came out of prison, to collect 
10,000 troops and relieve Chester; ‘‘ for he is sure the King hath 
done this unwillingly, through the violent impulse of others.” 

Shortly after, however, both his own affairs and those of the King 
became desperate. Raglan Castle, which had been besieged by 
Fairfax for ten weeks, was obliged to surrender, the garrison marching 
out ‘ with all the honours of war, colours flying, matches lighted at 
both ends,* bullets in their mouths, trumpets sounding,” the old 
Marquis heading the procession “‘ with a proud jest on his lips,” but 
broken-hearted and ruined; for he had ‘‘ spent £50,000 on fortifying 
his castle for the King, besides other moneys lent.” In defiance of the 
terms of the capitulation, he was committed a prisoner to Black Rod 
at Chelsea, and died of his hardships and anxieties within four 
months. His daughtcr-in-law, who had stood the siege with him, 
received a pass, ‘‘ with thirty menial servants,” to join her husband, 
now Lord Worcester, in Ireland, and the King’s cause being now past 
hope, his lordship retired into France with his wife, where he lived 
until 1660. But little record has been found of their life there, but as 
the date of the “‘ Century of Inventions”’ is 1655, he must have been 
eonstantly occupied during this period with his mechanical projects, 
and with the publication of his book. He seems to have returned 
secretly more than once to London on business during the Protec- 
torate, and on one occasion was discovered and imprisoned in the 
Tower for some weeks. 

After the Restoration, the remains of his property was restored to 
him ; but he came into possession of little but debts. His greatest 
distress apparently, however, was that his poverty prevented him 
from completing his ‘‘ water-compelling engine,” which contained, 
says Mr. Dircks, himself an engineer, the true principle of the steam 
engine, only reinvented by Watt a hundred and fifty years later. To 
perfect this he required money, and he applied to Charles II. in 
vain, time after time, for some small return of the enormous sums 
spent in the late King’s service. 

One of these records, both of the moneys spent and the confidence 
reposed in him by Charles I., begins thus :— 

‘Your Majesty may well wonder at the powers entrusted to 
me. I had power to levy taxes, to erect a mint, and to dispose of 
his Ma‘y’s revenues. I did not stick to have it enrolled, I received 
sundry promises of extraordinary reward and satisfaction, as well 
under the Great Seal of England, as likewise under his own hand- 
writing, set down in the most gracious and ample and kind manner.” 

He then goes on to enumerate the items of money lent: ‘It was [ 
farnished his MaY with money to go to York, and carried him money 


* Ie, a picce of tarred rope used to fire the clumsy matchlock, which was 
supported on « rest. 
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to raise his standard there. It was I raised most of the men at 
Edgehill fight,” &c., &c. ‘25,000 men, first and last, by me raised, 
they were my men, weekly paid, without taking a farthing contribu- 
tion, because the country tottered. Iwas born to £85,000 land of 
inheritance (per year) and £200,000 in cash left me by my grand- 
father, which, for so good a cause as I have lost it, I joyfully renounce. 
.....T have now not £2,500, and that clogged with £20,000 
crying debts” incurred for the King ; “‘ that keeps me not only from 
a competent maintenance, but even from sleep. I as good as want 
bread.” 

In a second petition, addressed to the House of Lords, he says :— 
“These sums added together make good that I have spent and lent 
for my King and country, nearer £918,000. My Lords, being con- 
scious of this and many things forgotten by me to set down, it hath 
almost stupified me to have been so laid by as not to have had any 
promise made good to me; for which I had his Maj‘v’s royal word, 
hand, and even the Great Seal of England.” It having been “left to 
Charles’s pleasure whether this petition should be presented or not,” 
the King seems to have kept it back. He had other objects for his 
money, and more important interests on hand; and not only could 
Lord Worcester get back nothing whatever in the shape of money, 
but the Dukedom of Somerset, given him by Charles I. as a small 
acknowledgment of his services, to which he seems for that reason to 
have clung, was refused both by the Peers and the King as “ preju- 
dicial to their rights.” 

The short remainder of Worcester’s life seems to have been chiefly 
spent, in spite of his difficulties of all kinds, in trying to perfect his 
numerous inventions. As carly as 1654, he had bought lands at 
‘‘ Foxehall,”,— Vauxhall,—where, in one of his petitions, he mentions 
having ‘‘ spent £9,000 in buildings and improvements, and £50,000 
in trying experiments and conclusions of art in that operatory.” 
“The princely expenditure of this great scientific experimentalist had 
never been dreamt of before for such objects.” 

He obtained a patent from Parliament for his engine, one-tenth of 
the profits to be reserved to the King, alien which he afterwards 
bought back from Charles II. by resigning a warrant of Charles I. to 
the value of £40,000. He calls his engine “a fire-water-work, a semi- 
omnipotent engine, a stupendous water-work ;” but so little was the 
importance of his discovery appreciated, that neither Evelyn nor 
Pepys make the smallest allusion to it; the only description of it,— 
except his own,—is by a man who went, as he says, ‘to make mirth 
of its absurdity ;”’ and the only hearty recognition of its value seems 
to have been given by Cosmo de Medici, Duke of Florence, who was 
travelling in England in 1669, after Lord Worcester’s death. 

A touching “ejaculatory and extemporary thanksgiving prayer” 
was found among his papers, ‘‘ When first with his corporall eyes he 
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did sce finished a perfect tryall of his water-commanding engine, delight- 
full and usefull to whomsoever hath in recomendation eyther knowledge, 
profit, or pleasure ;”—“‘ Suffer me not to be puff’d up, O Lord, bythe 
knowing of it and many more rare and unheard-of, yea, unparalelled 
Tryalls and. Experiments ; but humble my haughty heart by the true 
knowledge of myne own ignorant, weak, and unworthy nature, proane 
to euill.” He prays for ‘‘a concurring grace unanimously and cou- 
rageously to serue my King and countrey, to disabuse, rectifie, and 
convert my undeserved yet wilfully incredulous enemyes, to reim- 
burse thankfully my creditors, to remunerate my benefactors, to 
reinhearten my distressed family, and, with complaisance, to gratifie 
my suffering and confiding friends, and to be voyde of vanitie or 
selfe ends, directed to Thy honour and glory everlastingly.” 

His wonderfully fertile invention seems to have gone on to the last, 
devising improvements in firearms, coaches, machines for flying, 
clocks, &c., in order to supersede the clumsy contrivances of the day ; 
but no one paid any heed either to him or them. Raglan Castle, 
which had been confiscated by Cromwell, was in ruins, the woods 
cut down, and the estate in such a condition that ‘it was more 
expense than revenue,” so that his affairs had become involved “ past 
his skill to arrange.” 

In 1666, while the plague was raging, he writes, “‘ of the melan- 
choly that has seized me ; my sole desire being now to pay my debts 
and possess a competency to live according to my birth and quality.” 
The ingratitude of the King in thus leaving him helpless seems to 
have gone to his heart; and at length, in the following year, worn 
out with anxiety and poverty, disappointed and disheartened, this 
unlucky man of genius, born before his time, died prematurely old, 
and with him passed away all chance of the greatest mechanical 
discovery of our times, which remained unperfected for another 
150 years. 

The “ hour” is as necessary as the man to obtain success ; if the 
best seed fall upon stony ground, it must wither away ; if the inventor 
is too far ahead of his age, the ‘ ignorantia crassa, ” of which poor 
Worcester complains so bitterly, the strength of stupidity, against 
which, as Schiller says, “gods and men fight in vain,” is more 
powerful even than the steam-engine. ‘‘ Magna est stoliditas, et 
prevalebit,’—this, and “‘ put not your faith in princes,” were his 
funeral dirge. 





WHAT BIG BEN SAID TO LONDON AT MIDNIGHT. 


—_.-— 


I. 


I sat by the open window, 
And watched the lights on the stream, 
Flickering, floating, fleeting, 
Like fancies in a dream, 
And heard Big Ben from his belfry 
Lift up his voice sublime, 
And peal o’er the mighty city 
His sorrowful midnight chime. 


. 1. 
And I thought as the tones were carried 
On the wild wind-currents down 
Over the sleeping, waking, weeping, 
Revelling, murderous town, 
That Ben to my ear confided 
The meaning of his song, 


With all its pity, all its warning, 
And all its hate of wrong. 


Ml. 

Perchance none listened but I, 

As he spoke to the thoughtless crowé, 
Telling it things to exalt the lowly, 

And lower the pride of the proud : 
Telling it things of Life and Death, 

With a boom that seemed to pray, 
And mingle a curse with a benediction, 

In its dirge for the dying day. 


IV. 
“ One! ’—and the sound rang loud and clear,— 
‘“‘ May heaven her sin forgive her! 
‘She hath gone!” he saith, ‘‘ gone to her death 
‘In the hush of the rolling river. 
‘¢ She hath fled from hunger, and scorn, and shame, 
‘¢ And the town’s polluting touch ; 
‘¢ And though she hath sinned, look kindly on her. 
‘‘ Hath she not suff2red much?” 
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v. 


“Two! Taree! and Four!” ‘Ay, more and more, 
‘‘ They sink into graves, forlorn! 

“The starving wretches who cumber the earth 
‘* And weep that they were born. 

‘Some by razor, and some by rope,— 
‘“‘ By swift or by slow decay ; 

’ And all go down to the pitying dust ;— 

‘‘ Out of the world,—and the way!” 


VI. 


“Boom Five and Six!” ‘Let the wicked rejoice, 
“ And worship their guilty gold! 

“Let the bright eyes glow! let the wine cups flow! 
‘Let the mirth be uncontrolled ! 

*‘To-day’s their own. Let them alone! 
‘The crime and the doom are one,— 

** And all comes right in the pale moonlight, 
“Tf not in the glare of the sun.” 


Vil. 


‘“¢ Ring Seven and Ercut!” ‘Oh! sons of Fate, 
‘«‘ That wither, and pine, and die, 
** Because Good Fortune knows you not, 
‘‘ Or scorns as she passes by ;— 
“Give scorn for scorn! The mind’s the man. 
“‘ The soul, not the flesh, is first. 
‘ And self-respect is a kingly crown, 
‘‘ When Fortune does her worst.” 


Vil. 


‘Ring Nine and Ten!’ ‘Oh! women and men 
«‘That grovel, and creep, and crawl, 
*¢ Drinking and feeding, wedding and breeding, 
‘¢ Think well if this be all! 
*¢ Think of the heritage of the soul, 
‘*¢ Nor quench in low desire, 
“The light of your higher nature 
‘‘ And the spark of a heavenly fire.” 
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Ix. 


“ Ring out Exeven! to Earth and Heaven!” 
‘“‘ Hear it, ye brave and true ; 

«Be brave, and true, and good to the end, 
‘¢ Whatever the world may do. 

“« The tears you shed shall be healing balm, 
‘‘ Your wounds shall make you strong, 

« And the plaint of your lamentation 
«Grow into heavenly song!” 


x. 


*¢ Sound forth, oh solemn Mipnicut !”” 
‘“‘Sleep, overwearied brain ! 
“Sleep Innocence! sleep Madness ! 
“Sleep Misery and Pain! 
“In God’s great loving kindness, 
“‘ So broad, so high, so deep! 
“‘ Nothing’s more welcome, nothing’s more lovely, 
“‘ Nothing so good as sleep!” 


xI. 


Oh! mournful Ben, in thy belfry lone 
Toning the Psalm of Life, 
Of the good and the bad,—the merry,—the sad,-— 
And the peace that follows strife. 
Thy voice is a voice in deserts, 
On the shores of the gloomy river ;— 
Time speaks in vain to the busy world 
For ever and for ever! 





PARINI; AND MILAN IN THE LATTER HALF OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ee al 


THERE are no full-stops in history. Short of going back to Adam, it 
is difficult to find a proper point for beginning an historical account 
of any portion of the annals of mankind. Now the geologists and 
Mr. Darwin have spoilt Adam as a beginning, and the utmost we can 
do is to find a semi-colon, and start from that. 

Charles V. is a great semi-colon in European history. He is like 
the ‘“yvond-point” in a forest, from which many divergent paths 
through the wood radiate. Working up-stream, as one does, when 
secking something like a period in the world’s story from whence to 
begin, many of the paths lead up to him. He is a great epoch,—an 
‘“‘ epochal man,”—a new phrase, I think, and quite after the fashion 
of the day,—an epochal man, in European story, and more so still 
in the history of Italy. It was in his time that Italy began to be a 
‘‘ geographical expression.” If many paths lead up to him as a 
common point of departure, more still, coming down from the older 
time, in Italy, at least, end in him. Unless, perhaps, by going up to 
little San Marino, and travelling carefully along the narrow path of 
its republican story, it is impossible to get past Charles V. anyhow 
without coming directly upon him. He represented manifest destiny 
in many places. 

He did so very palpably and unpleasantly to the Milanese, and 
their effete duke, the sixth and last of the once powerful race of 
Sforza. Of the twelve Visconti dukes who preceded the Sforza 
dynasty, eight had died by violent deaths. Of the six Sforza 
sovereigns, the first and the last only died in the due course of 
nature. Charles V., busily engaged in his character of epochal man, 
in settling the affairs of Italy at the great congress of Bologna at the 
end of the year 1529, would not in all probability have suffered this 
poor puppet duke to succeed to the sovereignty of Milan, had it not 
been that Francis I. of France laid claim to the Duchy, and was 
ever on the look out for an opportunity of asserting and enforcing 
his claim. As it was, it was convenient for Charles to have the 
legality of the real hereditary title of Francis II., the last of the 
Sforza race, on his side; and he contented himself with reigning at 
Milan in the person of a puppet sovereign, instead of adding Milan 
nominally to the long list of states which called him their monarch. 
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He therefore gave his niece Cristina, the daughter of Christian II. 
of Denmark, and of Charles’s sister, Elizabeth of Austria, to Francis 
in marriage. The marriage took place in the spring of 15384. The 
bride was fifteen, and the bridegroom forty-two years of age. Milan 
rejoiced much on the occasion, for it was hoped that now, at last, 
under the auspices of the epochal man, an era of peace was about 
toset in. And the city and its territory, which nature has made 
probably the richest in the world, acre for acre, strove to give the 
young princess as magnificent a reception as the extreme poverty to 
which it had been reduced would allow. The poor city could not 
do as it had been used to do on such occasions in its better day, for 
the depopulation was such, that, as a contemporary chronicler relates, 
“the quantity of wolves that over-ran the country was a terrible 
thing, and they did so much evil in killing women and children, that 
people were afraid to stir, unless three or four men together. And it 
was no wonder, for even the towns were emptied of their inhabitants.” 
And another writer tells us that ‘the voracious wolves came even 
into the streets of the city,—truly a most piteous thing! for these 
beasts had by reason of the wars and pestilence become so accustomed 
to human flesh, that they would make all sorts of audacious efforts 
to procure it, even to the attacking armed men, and the seizing of 
children from their cradles and from the arms of their mothers.” The 
ambassadors sent by our Henry VIII. to the congress of Bologna, 
speak also in their letters of the dreadful state of the country through 
which they passed, describing abandoned villages, where no living 
soul, save, perhaps, some starving women or children, were to be 
seen, and abundant vintages rotting on the vines for want of hands 
to gather them. 

The impoverished city could not do much, therefore, to show its 
rejoicing at the coming of the young northern princess, who was to 
be the pledge of peace and better days to come. Nor could the 
unhappy duke do much, being from long ill health ‘‘ scarcely able to 
stand on his feet by the aid of a crutch, when he went to meet his 
bride ;” and a little more than a year later, on the 1st November, 
1535, he died,—and left in a worse position than ever the thorny 
question as to who was to be the ruler of the much-coveted Duchy. 
New intrigues, new quarrels, new wars, and, above all, new taxes, 
were the result. Charles V., however, had that in his favour which 
has been said to be equal to nine points of the law,—namely, possession. 
Francis I., during the short time that his miserable rule lasted, had 
been under the tutelage of Antonio de Leyva, an imperial general ; 
and it was quite a matter of course that, on the duke’s death, the 
sovereign power was taken possession of on behalf of the emperor. 
Then came various schemes for reconciling the pretensions of Charles V. 
and Francis I. A daughter or a niece of the former was to be married 
to a son of the latter. Charles insisted that it should be the third 
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son of Francis, for fear that Milan might become united to Franca, 
in the case of the death of the Crown prince,—which did, in fact, 
happen shortly afterwards in 1536. Francis insisted that his second 
son should be preferred. 

The venerable old Farnese Pope, Paul III., did his duty towards 
Christendom by striving to make peace between the two great rivals; 
and tried hard to make that duty coincide with what he owed to his 
own family, by imploring the Emperor, when he got a chance of ear- 
wigging him on the subject, at a conference held in June, 1548, to settle 
the matter by conferring the Duchy of Milan on his own nephew, 
Pier Luigi Farnese! There was no form of entreaty to which 
the venerable pontiff did not have recourse. He promised immense 
sums of money, to be wrung out of the already starving Milanese. 
But Milan was too valuable a gem to be so parted with; and the 
pious old Pope’s prayers were vain. And evil as the destiny of Milan 
was, it was well for it to escape the Pope’s nephew. For of all the 
atrocious scoundrels in high places who disgraced that evil time, Pier 
Luigi Farnese was, perhaps, the most deeply and utterly infamous. 

At last it was decided that the Emperor should give his daughter 
Donna Maria to Charles, Duke of Orleans, with the Duchy of Milan 
for her dower. And there were great rejoicings over this prospect of 
a settlement and of peace at last, when just a few days before that 
fixed for the marriage, the Duke of Orleans died. And thus the whole 
question as to who should have Milan became once again an open one. 
Francis I., however, much crushed by the death of his son, pressed 
at that time by the English arms, and growing old before his time, 
and suffering much from disease, was disposed for peace with the 
Emperor. And on the 5th of July, 1546, Charles finally invested his 
own son, Don Filippo, with the Duchy. 

And thus Milan became Spanish, which, with reference to the 
subject of this paper, is the point we had to arrive at. In 1718 the 
partition of the enormous Spanish monarchy by the treaty of Utrecht 
assigned Milan to the house of Hapsburg, and the province thus, after 
one hundred and sixty-seven years of Spanish rule, became Austrian. 
Austrian therefore it was and ruled by governors sent from Vienna 
during the whole of the period of the life of Parini, and during that 
latter half of the eighteenth century, which we have purposed attempt- 
ing to illustrate. But it was absolutely necessary to the purpose in 
hand to show how and when Milan became Spanish. For manners, 
customs, modes of social life and of thought became Spanish in Lom- 
bardy, and especially in Milan, to a very much greater degree than 
they ever became German. The traces and effects of the Spanish 
rule were very marked during the greater portion of the Austrian 
domination ; whereas the German rule has left little or no appreci- 
able results on the social habits, and certainly none at all on the 
modes of thought of the Milan which forms an integral portion of 
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the Italian monarchy. If no cause for this could be assigned besides 
the greater affinity of the Italian character for Spanish than for 
German ways and likings and thinking, the fact would tell very dis- 
agreeably against the Italian, or at all events against the Lombard 
character. For it would unquestionably indicate a greater receptivity 
for the lower and an inferior degree of receptivity for the influences 
of the higher and better forms of social life and civilisation. But 
I do not think that this is the case. Other causes for the marked 
difference may probably be found. The national life was very feeble 
at the time when the Spanish domination commenced. It was 
strong during all the latter part of the German rule,—during that 
part of it when German civilisation might have been expected, after 
having succeeded in substituting itself for that of Spain, to take 
possession of the national mind. When Milan first became a portion 
of the Spanish dominions, no man called himself, or wished to be 
called, an Italian. To the inhabitants of the peninsula, as much as 
to the rest of Europe, Italy was in those days truly but a geographical 
phrase. The celebrated ‘“‘ mot” of Metternich was not so much a 
falsehood as an anachronism. A few years earlier it would have been 
true. An inhabitant of Milan, at the time when Spain became the 
mistress of the Duchy, called himself a Milanese. For many centuries 
it had been his pride and his glory so to call himself, in contradistine- 
tion to those who called themselves Venetians, Florentines, Romans, 
or Neapolitans. But at the time when the last Sforza died, and left 
no heir, there was, Heaven knows, little enough to lead any Milanese 
to rejoice in, or to be proud of, the title. For Spain to superimpose 
her manners and social life on the ruined and all but dead city of 
Milan and its impoverished district, turned literally into a howling 
wilderness, was one thing ; for Austria to succeed in setting its mark on 
a society with the rising and mantling blood of young Italy in its 
veins, was a very different matter. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, then, Milan was still in many respects, and to a large degree, 
Spanish. During nearly the whole of the first half of the nineteenth 
century it was, and is from day to day still becoming more and more 
entirely Italian. It is with the first of these periods that we have 
to do. 

Parini was born in 1729, at a village on the shore of the lake of 
Pusiano, called Bosivio. A reader curious in topography may find 
the lake, if not the village, in the map, at the foot of the hills between 
Como and Lecco, some twenty miles or so to the north of Milan. 
Parini’s father was a landowner there, but on a very small scale, being 
the owner of but one small farm. The marked aptitude of the little 
Giuseppe for literary culture, which made itself manifest at a very 
early period, decided the father to go and live in Milan for the 
sake of his son’s education. And it would seem that the ‘‘ modus 
agri non ita magnus” was sold for the purpose. For, in times of 
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subsequent hand-to-hand struggles with poverty, we hear no mention 
of any such resource between Parini and his widowed mother and 
absolute want. 

In a rhyming letter, written to a certain Canon Agudio, the object 
of which was to obtain a loan of ten zechins, Parini, who was by that 
time in orders, thus makes his supplication ;— 


* As for the luck of a mass to say, 
God knows when one may come my way! 
And of friends to help I know not one 
To put out a hand to me under the sun. 
My mother, poor mother! has none but I 
To stand between her and misery ; 
And unless from you, you let me borrow, 
I have not a crust to give her to-morrow.” 


The little farm must have been sold and eaten by that time, and its 
former owner at rest. Whether Canon Agudio accorded the loan 
asked or not, or whether the poor mother of the young priest lived 
through those days of struggle to see her son famous, we do not know. 

That the young Parini had become a priest without a benefice, or 
any hope of bread from his profession, save from the saying of 
@ chance mass now and then, is seen from the above extract. It was 
a matter of course that a young man of a studious and literary turn, 
who was unprovided with the means of living, should become a 
churchman. And certainly it does not appear that Parini had any 
other motive in taking orders save that of running in the ordinary ruts 
into which his wheels most easily slipped. At a later period he was 
accused of “Atheism ;” and, although this widely and recklessly 
scattered accusation was certainly as untrue in his case, as it is in 
most others,—inasmuch as we have his very emphatic declaration 
to the contrary, voluntarily uttcred towards the end of his life, when 
a contrary profession would have involved no worldly injury to him,— 
it is probable that he might justly have been accused of being devoid 
of any form of orthodox ecclesiastical belief. In his day and place, 
however, there was nothing either strange or held to be discreditabie 
in this. 

His preparation for his profession was made in the schools of the 
Barnabite Fathers, where his studies were, as Reina, one of his bio- 
graphers, says, ‘‘ not favourable, as must needs have been the case 
from the complexion of the times.”” That he himself had no pleasing 
memories of these early days may be gathered from a phrase in the 
first part of his great poem, ‘Il Giorno,” in which he speaks of the 
‘‘Jachrymose precincts, where the humane arts and sciences, changed 
into monstrous forms and horrid semblances, make the capacious 
vaults echo with youthful cries !” 

In his twenty-third year he published a volume of poems, printed 
at Lugano, with the date of London, and under the pseudonym of 
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Ripano Emilio. There does not seem to be any reason for thinking 
that there was anything of much merit in this youthful attempt, but it 
was well received by his contemporaries, and brought him into notice. 
And he shortly obtained employment as tutor in sundry noble families, 
specially those of Borromeo and Serbelloni. That he resorted, also, 
in the struggle to win bread for his mother and himself, to other pre- 
carious means, of a nature which recalls the Grub-street traditions of 
the worst times, is evident from the indiscreet zeal of some of those 
editors, who make a point of sweeping up baskets full of fragments, 
that nothing may be lost, and who have published among the 
«‘works ” of Parini a vast number of madrigals, sonnets, and stanzas 
of his found on fans, fire-sereens, and such like available means of 
communication between the poetasters and petite-maitresse patrons of 
the period. The existence of ‘‘ works,” however, in such situations 
is evidence that there had begun to be such means of communication 
between Parini and the beau-monde of Milan. And, both as a 
teacher of aristocratic youth, and as a poet of the “ salons,” the 
young abate seems to have been highly acceptable to the society of 
the pleasure-loving city. 

His personal appearance, we are told, was favourable to success of 
this sort. ‘‘ His tall figure,” says Reina, ‘“ his handsome and spacious 
forehead, exceedingly vivacious large black eyes, a nose tending to 
the aquiline, open, frank, and noble features, well-cut and strongly 
marked, a hand which had a mastery over all noble and graceful 
action, a voice powerful, sonorous, and flexible, an energetic and 
forcible style of elocution, and a certain austerity of aspect frequently 
softened by a gracious smile, indicated in him a man of markedly 
elevated mind, and drew towards him a singular reverence.” It is 
remarkable that his biographers tell us of the special grace and 
dignity of his walk as he appeared in the strects of Milan, and at the 
same time mention the fact that in consequence of a malady which 
attacked his muscular system when he was twenty years old, he was 
ever afterwards lame. In later years, when Leopold II. had succeeded 
to the crown of the Empire, and came to pay a visit to the capital of 
his Italian dominions, it is recorded that the Emperor was so struck 
by the noble and dignified figure of an elderly man, “ majestically 
limping,” as the biographers say, in the streets of Milan, that he asked 
who he was; and having been told that it was Parini, ordered that 
thenceforward a carriage should be provided for him at the public 
expense. They are so like kings in children’s story books, these 
paternal monarchs! But the regime of absurd benevolence was a 
rule often tempered by uiter inattention to their commands. And 
Parini never got his carriage,—the municipality probably being of 
opinion that if the Emperor was disposed to be beneficent, he had 
better pay for his beneficences himself, than leave them to do so. 
Had he ordered the poet to be tied up and whipped for the pungency 
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of his satire, there is not the least doubt that the imperial commands 
would have been scrupulously obeyed. 

Parini was valued and liked in the homes and families of his noble 
pupils, and was thus introduced to the wealthy and fashionable world 
of Milan. It was always ‘‘de mise” to have an abate hanging 
about a house; and an abate, who had a noble forehead and large 
brilliant black eyes, and who could write madrigals on fans and fire- 
screens, was a catch indeed. And thus the fashionable world of 
Milan had a “‘ chiel amang them takin’ notes,” who printed the result 
of his observations in a manner that fell into the midst of the idle, 
pompous, vain, frivolous world around him like a bombshell. 

Before this fruit of his life in the great world was mature, however, 
he had already attracted the favourable notice of Firmian, the Austrian 
governor. This man seems to have merited the good word of all the 
contemporary Italian writers who have left any memorials of that day, 
—and to have attained such a result he must needs have been a very 
good governor indeed. It is difficult, indeed, to deny that for the 
most part, and before rebellion led to exceeding severity of repres- 
sion, the Lombards were better governed by their Austrian rulers 
than they had ever before been governed by either native or foreign 
masters. But for the fatal accident of having no business to be there 
at all, the Austrian rule was unquestionably the best in Italy at that 
period. But then that fatal flaw spoiled all. 

The Austrian governors succeeded to a very up-hill task in the 
government of a country that had been for many generations under 
the rule of Spain. But they seem to have done their best, according 
to the lights of the time, to mend matters both morally and materially ; 
and this governor Firmian appears to have been one of the best of the 
line of Austrian rulers. He wished to befriend and assist a man of 
merit such as Parini seemed to possess. But it must be admitted 
that there was something specially and amusingly Austrian in the 
means he hit upon of helping a poor poet. He appointed him editor 
of the official Gazette. Parini set himself to work at his new task, 
well minded to do what in him lay to make even an Austrian pro- 
vincial official Gazette in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
means of doing something for the improvement of the world around 
him. But it is probable that the printers had a bad time of it 
during the poet’s editorship. It is recorded that on one occasion, 
when at the last moment all the notes and extracts, which had been 
prepared for the forthcoming number of the journal, were not to 
be found, Parini met the emergency by coolly inventing and print- 
ing as the most recent news from Rome, a long and detailed state- 
ment to the effect that the reigning Pope, Clement XIV.,—no other 
than Voltaire’s correspondent Ganganelli,—had determined that the 
practice of preparing singers for the soprani parts in the music of the 
Papal chapel, in the manner which for so many years afterwards con- 
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tinued to disgrace Rome and its rulers, should be forthwith discon- 
tinued. The interesting news was’ forthwith printed. The Gazette 
of Leyden copied it. From that then widcly-circulated paper the 
tidings were spread all over Europe. Great praise was everywhere 
bestowed on the reforming Pontiff. Voltaire wrote him a leticr of 
congratulation on the subject. 

We do not hear any more of the incident; but it is probable that 
worthy Governor Firmian discovered that he had been putting a 
round peg into a square hole. For we shortly afte:wards, in 1796, 
find our poetical editor sent to the more congenial work of lecturing 
on the Fine Arts, at the Palatine school of Milan, a new chair havine 
been created on purpose for him, despite the strenuous opposition of the 
Jesuits. A little later, when the Jesuits were driven out of the country, 
Parini was made professor of eloquence at the Brera, a position which 
he held till his death. And in both these situations he seems to have 
given satisfaction, and done good service. His audience was very 
small; but the good done by his lectures was probably as great as if 
ithad been larger, for that audience consisted only of those who were 
capable and desirous of profiting by his teaching. And in the days of 
the subsequent generation, many of the men who were the salt of the 
social world, then so rapidly transforming and regenerating itsclf, 
owed to Parini’s teaching the first opening of their minds to something 
higher, larger, and better than the thoughts and views of the world 
around them. Those of his lectures which have been published, — 
the course of Belles Lettres, which his biographer Reina calls “‘aureo,”’ 
but of which Giusti, a brighter intellect and with the advantage of 
writing a quarter of a century later, says only that itis as good as could 
be expected from the time, but far from equal in merit to his verse,— 
would appear to the English reader, at the present day, to be very 
jejune and superficial. I don’t know that they are much more so than 
Blair or Kames. And it is easy to believe that in that day the idoas 
set forth may have seemed to possess transcendental wisdom, beauty, 
and loftiness. 

In truth it would be difficult to imagine a more effete or worthless 
condition of society than that of Milan,—and of the other Italian cities, 
—at that period. Probably things were even worse at Milan than 
elsewhere. It was less Italian. The change from Italian manners to 
Spanish had been a change very much for the worse. And now,— 
at the time, that is, when Parini was frequenting the salons of the 
Milanese aristocracy,—the tone of morals, manners, and fashion was 
worse than even Spanish pomp and stupidity of exclusive pride had 
made it; for it was beginning to be largely infected by French 
influences. And a worse amalgam than that produced by Spanish 
ignorance, laziness, stiffness, formalism, and pride on the one side, 
and French dissoluteness, frivolity, and licence on the other, it would 
be hard to conceive. The Austrian influences were at the same time 
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used, as far as intention went, for good. The governors were always 
attempting to bridle the universal and increasing dissoluteness and 
immorality of the time. But it was all done after the old fashion, the 
uselessness of which we all can understand now, because we have 
come into the world some scores of years later. The main errors 
consisted in an unbounded and unfailing belief in the efficacy of police 
legislation, and an incapacity to understand that laws produce other 
secondary and oblique effects, besides those which they are enacted 
for the purpose of producing. 

It was not an age that could be said to hold literature in no esteem. 
Literature entered largely into the occupations and amusements of the 
leisured classes. One poet wrote a sonnet on each invocation in the 
litany to the Virgin Mary. Another indited one hundred to a man to 
whom he owed three shillings! A third published sixty sonnets on a 
miser, “ written by Ser Lullo, Ser Lallo, and Ser Lello, with notes by 
Ser Lollo, and a dedicatory letter by Ser Lillo!” One learned 
society used at their meetings to place a child in a great chair, and 
propose to him doubts and questions on all sorts of recondite subjects. 
The child was instructed that he was to reply to the questions thus 
proposed to him by one single word. Then two of the society were 
appointed to show that the word thus pronounced contained or 
indicated the true solution of the problem which had been proposed. 
Verse, however, was the main product of the beaux-esprits of the time. 
Verse was written on every sort of occasion: on births, deaths, and 
marriages of course; on lady’s pets and lap-dogs; on christenings, 
confirmations, and first communions; on a nun’s taking the veil, or 
her mother’s taking a new cicisbeo; on the first sermons of young 
abati; on professors’ first lectures; on bets between the men; and 
the changes of distribution of a lady’s beauty spots. Two volumes of 
poems were published on the death of a favourite cat ; among which, 
says Cantu, the best was an epigram, which may be thus put into 
English with tolerable fidelity : 

“ An Tliad written 
On the death of a kitten 
In rhymes that are faultless, if not very new, 
May teach you, musicians, 
Actors, poets, physicians, 
To prize at its worth the verse lavish’d on you.” 

The pulpit furnished one of the favourite dissipations of the time. 
Of course not even Spanish severity of etiquette could forbid a lady 
to attend church. One sermon of the time, which has been pre- 
served, contains the most accurate and detailed description of the 
dances most in vogue, and the manners of a ball-room, that remains 
tous! Another celebrated preacher, one Father Granelli, a Jesuit, 
whom Maria Teresa employed to restore the fashion of Italian sermons 
at Vienna, was specially famous for the neat skill with which he could 
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interrupt his sermon to pay an appropriate compliment to any person 
of distinction who might chance to enter the church in the course of 
the preaching, and then gracefully resume the thread of his dis- 
course ! 

The state of morality, though by no means such as would have 
seemed at all satisfactory to English ideas of the present time, had 
been, during the prevalence of Spanish ways and manners, prevented 
from becoming outrageously, or, at all events, openly licentious by 
the almost claustral severity of those domestic habits which the 
Spaniards had learned from Moorish jealousy, and the notions of 
female propriety imported from the East. But then came an irrup- 
tion of new ideas from France! And this irruption came upon a 
society whose sole ideas of right, virtue, and propriety consisted in 
a traditional blind obedience to a code of formal rules, the absurdity 
of which was beginning to be perceived, and the burthen of which 
was beginning to be felt to be intolerable. And the ideas which 
proclaimed a sudden liberation from all the traditional rules by which 
morality had up to that time been regulated, came inextricably bound 
up in the same bundle with the ideas which promised that freedom 
from tyrannies in other departments of life, for which the best and 
the wisest were sighing. Can it be wondered at if the result was a 
disastrous one ? 

Under the Spanish rule, the custom of getting rid of the daughters 
of noble families by making nuns of them was almost universal. It 
would have been difficult to find any one of the great families, which 
had not several of its female members in the different cloisters of the 
city. As children, they were sent to nunneries to be educated, very 
likely to some house of which an aunt or some other relation was the 
Superior ; and from their earliest years every effort was made to lead 
them to fear and detest ‘‘ the world,” and to look upon a cloistered 
life as the best and happiest lot that fate could have in store for them. 
And, for the most part, such a system of tactics was successful; and 
the young girl, her mind having been operated on much as is the foot 
of a high-bred Chinese beauty, took the vows readily enough. But 
there were not wanting instances of tragedies which in various ways 
from time to time startled the minds of parents with partial and 
transitory glimpses of the real nature of the system. There are 
many anecdotes of such cases still preserved in Milanese records or 
memoirs. One such may suffice. It tells of a girl compelled to take 
the veil against her will, who when the fatal words had been pro- 
nounced, begged to speak with her parents across the grating of the 
‘‘ parlatorio” before they left the convent ; and when the request was 
granted, first loaded them with a torrent of imprecations, and then 
strangled herself before their eyes, but behind the grating, with some 
part of the fastenings of her dress. 

In such a state of society it was quite a matter of course that 
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marriages in the upper ranks of society were made wholly and 
avowedly in accordance with motives dictated by considerations of 
family interest and family pride. Girls were brought out of tho 
cloister in which they had been educated, only to be married to men 
whom they had never before seen, and who were almost always very 
much their seniors. Quite a matter of course was it, also, that the relief 
from the misery of such marriages should have been sought in the 
universal prevalence of the institution known as “ cicisbeism.” Every 
lady had her cicisbeo. It would have been both ridiculous and 
disgraceful to be without one. The name of the person agreed 
upon by the husband previously to his marriage, as one whom he 
should not object to see in this relationship to his future wife, 
was frequently mentioned in the marriage settlement. It was dis- 
graceful in a lady not to be faithful in her affections to her cicisbeo. 
The attendance expected of the person thus honoured was not a little 
rigorous. He was always to attend the lady's levee. He was to 
bring her the news of the city for the day. He was to keep her 
servants in good order. He was to attend her every morning to 
mass ; to lift the heavy curtain that hangs inside the doors of the 
churches for her to pass; to dip his fingers in the holy watcr and 
present the sanctifying drop to her; to place a chair for her on the 
marble pavement; to hand her her prayer-book ; to wait, holding her 
fan, her essence-bottle or what not, till she had finished her devo- 
tions; then to receive her prayer-book; holy water and curtain as 
before ; and then to give her his arm to her palace. He must never 
fail to accompany her to whatever place of amusement or party she 
attended in the evening. The position of cicisbeo to a devout and 
fashionable lady,—and all the ladies were devout, and most of them 
fashionable,—was, it will be observed, by no means a sinecure. The 
laws of Milanese society, however, absolutely required that every 
gentleman who had any pretension of belonging to it should be the 
faithful and devoted servant of some lady,—any save his own wife ; 
and it would have been equally ridiculous in a man to be without 
any such mistress, as for a woman to be unfurnished with a 
cicisbeo. 

Much has been said about the degrees of innocence which were 
compatible with the existence of these ties, and the degrees of 
guiltiness which they must be held to have involved. Baretti, 
among others, who was so well known once upon a time in the 
London world, and whose book upon the Italians was once widely 
read, tries hard to show that in Milan these usages for the most 
part led to no results of the kind which are ordinarily stigmatised 
as guilt. And it is very possible that, in very many cases what 
he represents may have been truce. But none the less,—perhaps, 
even, all the more,—was the system a demoralising and a degrading 
one. None the less was all domestic happiness, in the best and 
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only true sense of the term, rendered impossible. None the less 
were the women prevented from discharging the duties of wives or 
of mothers. None the less were the men taught and led to spend 
their days in a round of frivolity, fribbledom, and idleness utterly 
emasculating in its results upon the character,—utterly destructive 
of all civic worth, and of every sentiment of moral dignity. 

The dress of the period, before French novelties came to improve 
it into indecency, might have seemed to have been invented with the 
scope of impeding as much as possible every movement of the body, 
and of requiring as much time as possible in the putting it on and the 
getting it off again. In the case of either sex it was enormously stiff, 
heavy, cumbrous and pompous. The women wore silks and brocades, 
nearly as solid and massive as boards, and of exceeding richness ; 
but a dress lasted a lifetime, and very often passed from mother to 
daughter. The dressing of the hair, for both men and women, was 
perhaps the most important part of the whole business of the toilette, 
as it was certainly that which consumed the most time. The use of 
powder was universal; and the importance attached to success in 
causing it to fall with the utmost possible lightness on the elaborately 
arranged hair, and to the perfectly equal distribution of it, was such 
that no means of attaining the end in view was thought sufficiently 
efficacious, save imitating the fall of the snow from heaven. An 
apartment, therefore, was provided in well-ordered palaces, specially 
destined and adapted to this operation. The patient entered, covered 
from neck to foot with a large sheet; a floury shower began to fail, 
and, in a few minutes he emerged more than half smothered with the 
dust-laden atmosphere, but with the exquisite architecture of his 
curls powdered ‘‘ @ ravir,” and not a hair displaced from its artisti- 
cally ordained position. 

A tremendous commotion was caused in the middle of the century 
by an attempt to introduce at Milan wigs of silver and steel wire. 
The hair-dressers appealed to Maria Teresa, in 1753, and that gracious 
and enlightened monarch, recognising the justice of the complaint, and 
the hardship of the case, provided a prompt remedy by the simple ex- 
pedient of forbidding anybody to possess one of the new-fangled, 
obnoxious periwigs under pain of a fine of fifty zechins, or three 
floggings, and authorising domiciliary visits for the detection of the 
same. Tt was in these times that Goldoni wrote in a satirical 
almanac :— 

“ In that great day it came to pass, 
That a gentle countess was forced, alas! 
For her hair-dresser’s sake to forego her mass.” 
And a few years later Pietro Verri published “An account of a 
prodigious comet observed at Milan, in the year 1763;” the 
meteor in question being the hair of a noble lady, who appeared - 
in society adorned by such a chef-d’ceuvre of hair-dressing art. 
VOL. II. Q 
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“‘The last of the ostensible daily occupations of our fathers,” 
writes an author, describing the times in question in a subsequent 
generation, “‘ was the winding up of their watches; which was no 
small affair, inasmuch as every gentleman carried two, and each 
watch had two cases. Everything was double in those blessed times, 
—two watches, two handkerchiefs, two snuff-boxes !” 

‘« But of all the classes,” the same writer continues in a subsequent 
page, ‘‘ the most intensely formalist in its customs, in its ideas, in its 
habits,—a class which has disappeared before the advance of general 
culture,—was that of the ‘“‘ Abati,”’ who furnished the inspiration for so 
many satires, so many songs, who were objects of curiosity, of admi- 
ration, and of delight to the fair sex, who examined them with as much 
attention and wonder as a young botanist accords to a plant of mandra- 


gora!’’ The abati, indeed, played a large and conspicuous part in the ° 


society of which we have been speaking. There was no place, public 
or private, sacred or profane, where an abate was not privileged to enter. 
The curiosity with which, as the above-cited author tells us, the fair 
sex Was wont to regard them, was not seldom mingled with, or passed 
into, asentiment of a more tender description. And on this point again 
the apologists of the old society, which was destined to be so soon, 
so utterly, and so ruthlessly swept from the face of the earth, assure 
us that these clerical gallantrices were the most innocent things on 
earth. The reverend gentlemen in question pretended only to do 
and to be many of the things which they were supposed to do and to 
be. And it is very possible that in very many cases they only pretended 
to be dying for love of the bright eyes, and blooming cheeks, and 
well-turned ankles to which they passed their lives in making floods 
of verse. Romantic attachments between clerical lovers, secular or 
regular, and cloistered nuns, very frequently, we are told, helped to 
render less intolerable the lives of the latter. And we are assured 
that these affections, however romantic, however passionate, however 
spoken of by the parties to them in the ordinary language of the most 
entirely mundane gallantry, were for the most part platonic in their 
nature, and,—in the conventional language which people apply to such 
subjects,—“ innocent.’’ Those who have.ever looked into De Potter’s 
‘“‘ Life of Ricci,” the reforming Bishop of Pistoia, will know how far 
to believe these representations. 

It was as one of this petted and privileged caste of abati that 
Parini moved among the gay society of Milan,—a poor man, it is 
true, and one who had to make his daily bread by the exercise of his 
wits, instead of being one of those sleek, wealthy, and courtly sons 
of the Church, who had absolutely nothing to do but to make them- 
selves agreeable in the salons they frequented. But he had many 
points in his favour. He was good-looking, and of pleasing figure 
and person. He had obtained the steady favour of the governor. 
He had made bimself acceptable to, and indeed highly valued by, the 
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families of two of the leading nobles of Milan, the Borromcei and the 
Serbelloni. He was a member of the ‘‘ Trasformati,” the most promi- 
nent and fashionable literary society in Milan; and had the notable 
feather in his cap of being, by special invitation, a member of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Arcadian” Academy of Rome. Then he was bright and 
clever. He could write madrigals on fans and hand-screens, as was 
already known. But it was not yet known that he could write 
scathing satire. 

The fashionable world had admitted a traitor within its charmed 
circle! As he walked among them from the morning hours at the, 
—male or female,—toilet-table to the turning of the last trick at the 
eard-table at night, there was not a folly, a vice, or a ridicule that 
he was not noting, or a day that did not add to his indignation, and 
the ever-growing desire to chastise the world, which sc grievously 
needed it. But to write satire in that day and that place,—-or at 
least to print and publish it,—was not tke easiest or safest thing in 
the world. In proportion as the society of the Lombard capital 
needed it, they were sure to be intolerant of it. To assume the posi- 
tion which Parini meditated assuming, needed no little courage, and 
not merely courage of 2 moral kind, be it understood. Then there 
was not only the satirised world to be counted with, but the authorities. 
The main object of those Austrian Governors, in the midst of their 
desire for improvement, was to keep their Italian dominions quict 
and contented. Nothing could be further from the theory of a 
Viennese Governor than the idea that any man was at liberty to 
write what might, and probably would, put society in a ferment, 
merely because that man wished to correct the morals of the age. 
And there was every reason to anticipate that any such disturber 
of the public peace would have met with repressive treatment quite 
as summary, and probably more severe, than that which would have 
awaited a mere offender against the corporeal bodies of the lieges. 

But Governor Firmian was, by good fortune, a man of sense, and, 
into the bargain, was fond of Parini; and when a friend took an 
opportunity of mentioning to him that Parini had written the first 
part of a poem to be called ‘The Day,” the scope of which was to 
describe in ‘detail the life of a Milanese noble, and was thinking 
of publishing it, he said,—*‘ All the better; I am sure it is greatly 
needed !” 

And so “II Mattino,”—“ The Morning,”—the first part of Parini’s 
great poem, ‘Il Giorno,” appeared. Had the trumpet-bearing stone 
angel on the top of the Duomo suddenly blared forth the last tramp 
of doom over the city, the commotion and alarm could hardly have 
been greater. Every foremost member of the society seeing how 
utterly inane, empty, silly, and contemptible, the hero of the new 
poem was represented, felt and declared that he, and he only, must 
needs be the original, from whom such a portrait was painted. It 
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is recorded that the Prince Belgiojoso of the day, one of the most 
exquisite of the exquisites, one of the most gilded of the “jeunesse 
dorée” of the period, caused Parini to be warned not to let his 
‘‘Day ” go any further if he had any regard for his own days ;—for 
that if he dared to publish the ‘‘ Meriggio,”—or ‘ Noon,”’—which 
was to form the second portion of the poem, he himself should 
assuredly never see the evening! 

And such a threat was very easily carried into execution in those 
days by a man who had plenty of zechins and the will to spend 
them, without any necessity for his soiling his own hands, or any 
chance of his coming into collision with the laws. 

The ‘ Meriggio,” however, was published in due course, and was 
followed by “Il Vespro” and “La Notte,” completing the poem ;— 
and Parini died in his bed! 

A great deal has been written in Italy respecting the style and 
diction of Parini in his great poem. Such matters always occupy the 
Italians to a greater degree than they do ourselves. But Parini had 
certain special difficulties to struggle with, which give a greater 
interest than usual to questions of this nature. Was he to write in 
Milanese or in Tuscan Italian? The Milanese dialect, detestable as 
it appears to all save those who are born to the use of it, has a 
literature of its own. And Giusti, a very competent authority on 
such a point, whose own admirable satires are written almost exclu- 
sively in his own racy Tuscan, has an admirable passage in his life of 
Parini on the special adaptation of the ‘lingua di balia,” —the tongue 
a man learns while he is a child in the nurse’s arms,—to the purposes 
of social satire. But even Giusti’s idiomatic and popular Tuscan 
presents very considerable difficulties to non-Tuscan Italian readers ; 
and writings in the wretched mongrel dialect of the Milanese would 
be unintelligible to those who were born in any other district. We 
remember saying to a lady, whose earliest years had been passed on 
the shores of the Lake of Como, and who had been sitting during 
dinner in Paris next to the well-known patriot Confalonieri, ‘‘ You 
have been enjoying the delight of a good bout of Italian talk!” 
“Much better than that,” said she; ‘we have been talking 
Milanese!” And there does not live a Milanese who would not have 
said, or at least thought, the same. But Parini wished for a larger 
audience than could be supplied by the inhabitants of his own native 
province ; and he resisted the temptation, which would have excluded 
him from the place he now occupies among the Italian classics. 
At the same time he was very conscious of the difficulties which 
would surround any attempt to treat the small incidents and subjects 
with which his satire would necessarily have to busy itself, in a 
manner at all consistent with the canons of Italian classicism ;— 
canons stiff and rigorous far beyond any with which the users of the 
more plastic northern tongues are acquainted ;—canons which have 
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kept the language poor, and by the rigorous insistance on which, the 
celebrated Della Crusca has done much to intensify and prolong for 
so many generations the lethargic stagnation of Italy. To those who 
have no acquaintance with Italian literature, it may suffice to mention, 
es a means of giving them some idea of the length to which Italian 
classicism and linguistic purity carried its demands, the fact that the 
necessity of uttering such a word as “‘ handkerchief” was at one time 
considered to be a very serious and almost insuperable objection to 
producing a translation of “ Othello” on the Italian stage. 

As a means of overcoming this difficulty Parini determined on 
adopting the ironic and mock-heroic style. And the skill with which 
he has succeeded in keeping this up, and prevented it from becoming 
wearisome in a poem consisting of 3,604 lines, is remarkable. It is 
true that he in two or three instances forgets himself; and foreign 
readers may perhaps think that in so great a length of blank verse, 
and in the indulgence in numerous digressions, he has perhaps hardly 
avoided tediousness. 

The readers of Italian in this country will not, however, we are 
persuaded, think that we have done amiss in directing their attention 
to Parini’s poem, if we should succeed in inducing any of them to 
take it up. It is, or was, almost invariably the habit of Italian 
students in England to begin their acquaintance with the literature of 
that country by reading the poets,—a questionable practice as regards 
the acquisition of the language, though perhaps not indefensible on 
other grounds. But it may be safely asserted that among the readers 
of Italian poetry in our country, Parini has met with a much less 
share of attention than is his due. Dante, of course, for reasons 
which it would be impertinent to rehearse here, stands alone, whether 
as a linguistic study, a means of insight into the foundations of 
Italian history, or as a poet. He stands quite alone. But after him, 
the Italian Parnassus consists for most English readers of Petrarch, 
Tasso, and Ariosto, together with perhaps Alfieri. Now, we have 
little hesitation in saying that the study of Parini would better repay 
the modern English reader than that of either of the above un- 
doubtedly greater names. Of course it is not intended to speak of 
the relative rank in the great republic of literature of any of these 
poets. But as a “testo di lingua” the great poem of Parini is 
unimpeachable; while the subject-matter would prove of greater 
interest, and would give an English reader an idea of that state of 
things, society and life in Italy, the product of the three previous 
centuries of its history, and the producer of its present political and 
social condition, which he would assuredly not gather from the love 
verses of Petrarch, the grand romance of Tasso, the witty but too 
often objectionable poem of Ariosto, or the classic tragedy of Alfieri. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
TROUBLES AT LOUGHLINTER. 


TuERz was a dull house at Loughlinter during the greater part of 
this autumn. A few men went down for the grouse shooting late 
in the season ; but they stayed but a short time, and when they went 
Lady Laura was left alone with her husband. Mr. Kennedy had 
explained to his wife, more than once, that though he understood the 
duties of hospitality and enjoyed the performance of them, he had 
not married with the intention of living in a whirlwind. He was 
disposed to think that the whirlwind had hitherto been too predomi- 
nant, and had said so very plainly with a good deal of marital 
authority. This autumn and winter were to be devoted to the culti- 
vation of proper relations between him and his wife. ‘Does that 
mean Darby and Joan ?” his wife had asked him, when the proposi- 
tion was made to her. ‘‘It means mutual regard and esteem,” replied 
Mr. Kennedy in his most solemn tone, “and I trust that such mutual 
regard and esteem between us may yet be possible.” When Lady 
Laura showed him a letter from her brother, received some weeks 
after this conversation, in which Lord Chiltern expressed his inten- 
tion of coming to Loughlinter for Christmas, he returned the note 
to his wife without a word. He suspected that she had made the 
arrangement without asking him, and was angry; but he would 
not tell her that her brother would not be welcome at his house. 
“It is not my doing,” she said, when she saw the frown on his 
brow. 

“*I said nothing about anybody’s doing,” he replied. 

‘*T will write to Oswald and bid him not come, if you wish it. Of 
course you can understand why he is coming.” 

‘¢ Not to see me, I.am sure,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘‘Nor me,” replied Lady Laura. ‘He is coming because my friend 
Violet Effingham will be here.” 

‘‘ Miss Effingham! Why was I not told of this? I knew nothing 
of Miss Effingham’s coming.” 

‘‘ Robert, it was settled in your own presence last July.” 

“T deny it.” 

Then Lady Laura rose up, very haughty in her gait and with 
something of fire in her eye, and silently left the room. Mr. Kennedy, 
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when he found himself alone, was very unhappy. Looking back in 
his mind to the summer weeks in London, he remembered that his 
wife had told Violet that she was to spend her Christmas at Lough- 
linter, that he himself had given a muttered assent, and that Violet, 
—as far as he could remember,—had made no reply. It had been 
one of those things which are so often mentioned, but not settled. 
He felt that he had been strictly right in denying that it had been 
“ settled ” in his presence ;—but yet he felt that he had been wrong 
in contradicting his wife so peremptorily. He was a just man, and 
he would apologise for his fault; but he was an austere man, and 
would take back the value of his apology in additional austerity. 
He did not see his wife for some hours after the conversation which 
has been narrated, but when he did meet her his mind was still full 
of the subject. ‘‘ Laura,” he said, ‘Iam sorry that I contradicted 


” 


you. 

“‘T am quite used to it, Robert.” ? 

“No ;—you are not used to it.” She smiled and bowed her head. 
“You wrong me by saying that you are uscd to it.” Then he paused 
a moment, but she said not a word,—only smiled and bowed her 
head again. ‘I remember,” he continued, “that something was 
said in my presence to Miss Effingham about her coming here at 
Christmas. It was so slight, however, that it had passed oat of my 
memory till recalled by an effort. I beg your pardon.” 

“‘ That is unnecessary, Robert.” 

“Tt is, dear.” 

«And do you wish that I should put her off,—or put Oswald off,— 
or both ? My brother never yet has seen me in your house.” 

‘“‘ And whose fault has that been ?” 

“IT have said nothing about anybody’s fault, Robert. I merely 
mentioned a fact. Will you let me know whether I shail bid him 
stay away ?” 

‘“‘ He is welcome to come,—only I do not like assigaations for love- 
making.” 

** Assignations ! ” 

“Clandestine meetings. Lady Baldock would not wish it.” 

“Lady Baldock! Do you think that Violet would exercise any 
secrecy in the matter,—or that she will nct tell Lady Baldock that 
Oswald will be here,—as soon as she knows it herself?” 

*¢ That has nothing to do with it.” 

“Surely, Robert, it must have much to do with it. And why 
should not these two young people meet? The acknowledged wish 
of all the family is that they should marry each other. And in this 
matter, at any rate, my brother has behaved uniformly well.” Mr. 
Kennedy said nothing further at the time, and it became an under- 
standing that Violet Effingham was to be a month at Loughlinter, 
staying from the 20th of December to the 2Uth of January, and that 
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Lord Chiltern was to come there for Christmas,—which with hin 
would probably mean three days. 

Before Christmas came, however, there were various other sources 
of uneasiness at Loughlinter. There had been, as a matter of course, 
great anxiety as to the elections. With Lady Laura this anxiety had 
been very strong, and even Mr. Kennedy had been warmed with some 
amount of fire as the announcements reached him of the successes 
and of the failures. The English returns came first,—and then the 
Scotch, which were quite as interesting to Mr. Kennedy as the 
English. His own seat was quite safe,—was not contested; but 
some neighbouring seats were sources of great solicitude. Then, 
when this was over, there were the tidings from Ireland to be 
received ; and respecting one special borough in Ireland, Lady Laura 
evinced more solicitude than her husband approved. There was 
much danger for the domestic bliss of the house of Loughlinter, when 
things came to such a pass, and such words were spoken, as the elee- 
tion at Loughshane produced. 

‘He is in,” said Lady Laura, opening a telegram. 

‘‘Who is in?” said Mr. Kennedy, with that frown on his brow 
to which his wife was now well accustomed. Though he asked the 
question, he knew very well who was the hero to whom the telegram 
referred. 

‘‘Our friend Phineas Finn,” said Lady Laura, speaking still with 
an excited voice,—with a voice that was intended to display excite- 
ment. If there was to be a battle on this matter, there should be a 
battle. She would display all her anxiety for her young friend, and 
fling it in her husband's face if he chose to take it as an injury. 
What,—should she endure reproach from her husband because she 
regarded the interests of the man who had saved his life, of the man 
respecting whom she had suffered so many heart-struggles, and as to 
whom she had at last come to the conclusion that he should ever be 
regarded as a second brother, loved equally with the elder brother ? 
She had done her duty by her husband,—so at least she assured her- 
self ;—and should he dare to reproach her on this subject, she would 
be ready for the battle. And now the battle came. ‘Iam glad of 
this,” she said, with all the eagerness she could throw into her voice. 
‘‘T am, indeed ;—and so ought you to be.” The husband's brow 
grew blacker and blacker, but still he said nothing. He had long 
been too proud to be jealous, and was now too proud to express his 
jealousy,—if only he could keep the expression back. But his wife 
would not leave the subject. ‘‘ Iam so thankful for this,” she said, 
pressing the telegram between her hands. ‘I was so afraid he would 
fail!” 

‘You over-do your anxiety on such a subject,” at last he said, 
speaking very slowly. 

‘¢ What do you mean, Robert? How can I be over-anxious? If 
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it concerned any other dear friend that I have in the world, it would 
not be an affair of life and death. To him it is almost so. I would 
have walked from here to London to get him his election.” And as 
she spoke she held up the clenched fist of her left hand, and shook 
it, while she still held the telegram in her right hand. 

‘‘ Laura, I must tell you that it is improper that you should speak 
of any man in those terms ;—of any man that is a stranger to your 
blood.” 

‘A stranger to my blood! What has that to do with it? This 
man is my friend, is your friend ;—saved your life, has been my 
brother’s best friend, is loved by my father,—and is loved by me, 
very dearly. Tell me what you mean by improper! ” 

“TI will not have you love any man,—very dearly.” 

“* Robert!” 

“TJ tell you that I will have no such expressions from you. They 
are unseemly, and are used only to provoke me.” 

‘«‘ Am I to understand that I am insulted by an accusation? If so, 
let me beg at once that I may be allowed to go to Saulsby. I would 
rather accept your apology and retractation there than here.” 

‘You will not go to Saulsby, and there has been no accusation, 
and there will be no apology. If you please there will be no more 
mention of Mr. Finn’s name between us, for the present. If you will 
take my advice, you will cease to think of him extravagantly ;—and 
I must desire you to hold no further direct communication with him.” 

“T have held no communication with him,” said Lady Laura, 
advancing a step towards him. But Mr. Kennedy simply pointed to 
the telegram in her hand, and left the room. Now in respect to this 
telegram there had been an unfortunate mistake. I am not prepared 
to say that there was any reason why Phineas himself should not have 
sent the news of his success to Lady Laura; but he had not done so. 
The piece of paper which she still held crushed in her hand was in 
itself very innocent. ‘Hurrah for the Loughshanes. Finny has 
done the trick.” Such were the words written on the slip, and they 
had been sent to Lady Laura by her young cousin, the clerk in the 
office who acted as private secretary to the Under Secretary of State. 
Lady Laura resolved that her husband should never see those inno- 
cent but rather undignified words. The occasion had become one of 
importance, and such words were unworthy of it. Besides, she would 
not condescend to defend herself by bringing forward a telegram as 
evidence in her favour. So she burned the morsel of paper. 

Lady Laura and Mr. Kennedy did not meet again till late tha 
evening. She was ill, she said, and would not come down to dinner. 
After dinner she wrote hima note. ‘Dear Robert, I think you must 
regret what you said to me. If so, pray let me have a line from 
you to that effect. Yours affectionately, L.” When the servant 
handed it to him, and he had read it, he smiled and thanked the girl 
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who had brought it, and said he would see her mistress just now, 
Anything would be better than that the servants should know that 
there was a quarrel. But every servant in the house had known all 
about it for the last three hours. When the door was closed and he 
was alone, he sat fingering the note, thinking deeply how he should 
answer it, or whether he would answer it at all. No; he would not 
answer it ;—not in writing. He would give his wife no written record 
of his humiliation. He had not acted wrongly. He had said nothing 
more than now, upon mature consideration, he thought that the 
circumstances demanded. But yet he felt that he must in some sort 
withdraw the accusation which he had made. If he did not withdraw 
it, there was no knowing what his wife might do. About ten in the 
evening he went up to her and made his little speech. ‘‘ My dear, I 
have come to answer your note.” 

“‘T thought you would have written to me a line.” 

“‘T have come instead, Laura. Now, if you will listen to me for 
one moment, I think everything will be made smooth.” 

‘ Of course I will listen,” said Lady Laura, knowing very well that 
ker husband’s moment would be rather tedious, and resolving that she 
also would have her moment afterwards. 

‘“‘T think you will acknowledge that if there be a difference of 
opinion between you and me as to any question of social intercourse, 
it will be better that you should consent to adopt my opinion.” 

«*You have the law on your side.” 

“T am not speaking of the law.” 

‘* Well ;—go on, Robert. I will not interrupt you if I can help it.” 

**1 am not speaking of the law. Iam speaking simply of convenience, 
and of that which you must feel to be right. If I wish that your 
intercourse with any person should be of such or such a nature, it 
must be best that; you should comply with my wishes.” He paused 
for her assent, but she neither assented nor dissented. ‘ As far as I 
can understand the position of a man and wife in this country, there 
is no other way in which life can be made harmonious.” 

** Life will not run in harmonies.” 

** T expect that ours shall be made to do so, Laura. I need hardly 
say to you that I intend to accuse you of no impropriety of feeling in 
reference to this young man.” 

“‘No, Robert ; you need hardly say that. Indeed, to speak my own 
mind, I think that you need hardly have alluded toit. I might go 
further, and say that such an allusion is in itself an insult,—an insult 
now repeated after hours of deliberation,—an insult which I will not 
endure to have repeated again. If you say another word in any way 
suggesting the possibility of improper relations hetween me and Mr. 
Finn, either as to deeds or thoughts, as God is above me, I will write 
to both my father and my brother, and desire them to take me from 
your house. If you wish me to remain here, you had better be 
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eareful!” As she was making this speech, her tempcr seemed to rise, 
and to become hot, and then hotter, till it glowed with a red heat. She 
had been cool till the word insult, used by herself, had conveyed back 
to her a strong impression of her own wrong,—or perhaps I should 
rather say @ strong fecling of the necessity of becoming indignant. 
She was standing as she spoke, and the fire flashed from her eyes, 
and he quailed before her. The threat which she held out to him 
was very dreadful to him. He was a man, terribly in fear of the 
world’s good opinion, who lacked the courage to go through a great 
and harassing trial in order that something better might come after- 
wards. His married life had been unhappy. His wife had not sub- 
mitted either to his will or to his ways. He had that great desire to 
enjoy his full rights, so strong in the minds of weak, ambitious men, 
and he had told himself that a wife’s obedience was one of those 
rights which he could not abandon without injury to his self-esteem. 
He had thought about the matter, slowly as was his wont, and had 
resolved that he would assert himself. He had asserted himself, and 
his wife told him to his face that she would go away and leave him. 
He could detain her legally, but he could not do even that without the 
fact of such forcible detention being known to all the world. How 
was he to answer her now at this moment, so that she might not 
write to her father, and so that his self-assertion might still be main- 
tained ? 

‘Passion, Laura, can never be right.” 

“‘ Would you have a woman submit to insult without passion? I at 


any rate am not such a woman.” Then there was a pause for a 
moment. ‘If you have nothing else to say to me, you had better 
leave me. I am far from well, and my head is throbbing.” 

He came up and took her hand, but she snatched it away from him. 
‘“‘ Laura,” he said, ‘‘ do not let us quarrel.” 

‘‘ I certainly shall quarrel if such insinuations are repeated.” 

‘‘T made no insinuation.” 

“Do not repeat them. That is all.” 

He was cowed and left her, having first attempted to get out of the 
difficulty of his position by making much of her alleged illness, and 
by offering to send for Dr. Macknuthrie. She positively refused to 
see Dr. Macknuthrie, and at last succeeded in inducing him to quit 
the room. 

This had occurred about the end of November, and on the 20th of 
December Violet Effingham reached Loughlinter. Life in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s house had gone quietly during the intervening three weeks, 
but not very pleasantly. The name of Phineas Finn had not been 
mentioned. Lady Laura had triumphed; but she had no desire to 
acerbate her husband by any unpalatable allusion to her victory. And 
he was quite willing to let the subject die away, if only it would dic. 
On some other matters he continued to assert himself, taking his wife 
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to church twice every Sunday, using longer family prayers than she 
approved, reading an additional sermon himself every Sunday evening, 
calling upon her for weekly attention to elaborate household accounts, 
asking for her personal assistance in much local visiting, initiating 
her into his favourite methods of family life in the country, till some. 
times she almost longed to talk again about Phineas Finn, so that there 
might be a rupture, and she might escape. But her husband asserted 
himself within bounds, and she submitted, longing for the coming of 
Violet Effingham. She could not write to her father and beg to be 
taken away, because her husband would read a sermon to her on 
Sunday evening. 

To Violet, very shortly after her arrival, she told her whole story. 
*¢This is terrible,” said Violet. ‘* This makes me feel that I never 
will be married.” 

‘¢ And yet what can a woman become if she remains single? Tho 
curse is to be a woman at all.” 

“‘Thave always felt so proud of the privileges of my sex,” said 
Violet. 

‘¢T never have found them,” said the other; ‘‘never. I have tried 
to make the best of its weaknesses, and this is what I have come to! 
I suppose I ought to have loved some man.” 

* And did you never love any man?” 

‘No ;—I think I never did,—not as people mean when they speak 
of love. I have felt that I would consent to be cut in little pieces for 
my brother,—because of my regard for him.” 

‘¢ Ah, that is nothing.” 

«‘ And I have felt something of the same thing for another,—a 
longing for his welfare, a delight to hear him praised, a charm in his 
presence,—so strong a feeling for his interest, that were he to go to 
wrack and ruin, I too, should, after a fashion, be wracked and ruined. 
But it has not been love either.” 

“Do I know whom you mean? MayI name him? It is Phincas 
Finn.” 

‘* Of course it is Phineas Finn.” 

‘Did he ever ask you,—to love him?” 

*‘T feared he would do so, and therefore accepted Mr. Kennedy's 
offer almost at the first word.” 

‘*T do not quite understand your reasoning, Laura.” 

‘“‘T understand it. I could have refused him nothing in my power 
to give him, but I did not wish to be his wife.” 

‘¢ And he never asked you ?” 

Lady Laura paused a moment, thinking what reply she should 
make ;—and then she told a fib. ‘‘No; he never asked me.” But 
Violet did not believe the fib. Violet was quite sure that Phineas 
had asked Lady Laura Standish to be his wife. ‘‘ As far as I can sce,” 
said Violet, ‘‘ Madame Max Goesler is his present passion.” 
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“T do not believe it in the least,” said Lady Laura, firing up. 

‘Tt does not much matter,” said Violet. 

“It would matter very much. You know, you,—you; you know 
whom he loves. And Ido believe that sooner or later you will be 
his wife.” 

“‘ Never.” 

“Yes, you will. Had you not loved him, you would never have 
condescended to accuse him about that woman.” 

“Thave not accused him. Why should he not marry Madame 
Max Goesler? It would be just-the thing for him. She is very rich.” 

“Never. You will be his wife.” 

“Laura, you are the most capricious of women. You have two 
dear friends, and you insist that I shall marry them both. Which 
shall I take first ?” 

“‘ Oswald will be here in a day or two, and you can take him if 

you like it. No doubt he will ask you. But Ido not think you 
will.” 
“No; I do not think I shall. I shall knock under to Mr. Mill, and 
go in for women’s rights, and look forward to stand for some female 
borough. Matrimony never seemed to me to be very charming, and 
upon my word it does not become more alluring by what I find at 
Loughlinter.” 

It was thus that Violet and Lady Laura discussed these matters 
together, but Violet had never showed to her friend the cards in her 
hand, as Lady Laura had shown those which she held. Lady Laura 
had in fact told almost everything that there was to tell,—had spoken 
either plainly with true words, or equally plainly with words that 
were not true. Violet Effingham had almost come to love Phineas 
Finn ;—but she never told her friend that it was so. At one time 
she had almost made up her mind to give herself and all her wealth 
to this adventurer. He was a better man, she thought, than Lord 
Chiltern; and she had come to persuade herself that it was almost 
imperative on her to take the one or the other. Though she could 
talk about remaining unmarried, she knew that that was practically 
impossible. All those around her,—those of the Baldock as well as 
those of the Brentford faction,—would make such a life impossible to. 
her. Besides, in such a case what could she do? It was all very well 
to talk of disregarding the world and of setting up a house for herself ; 
—but she was quite aware that that project could not be used further 
than for the purpose of scaring her amiable aunt. And if not that,— 
then could she content herself to look forward to a joint life with 
Lady Baldock and Augusta Boreham? She might, of course, oblige. 
her aunt by taking Lord Fawn, or oblige her aunt equally by taking 
Mr. Appledom; but she was strongly of opinion that either Lord 
Chiltern or Phineas would be preferable to these. Thinking over it 
always she had come to feel that it must be either Lord Chiltern or 
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Phineas; but she had never whispered her thought to man or woman, 
On her journey to Loughlinter, where she then knew that she wag 
to meet Lord Chiltern, she endeavoured to persuade herself that it 
should be Phineas. But Lady Laura had marred it all by that ill. 
told fib. There had been a moment before in which Violet had felt 
that Phineas had sacrificed something of that truth of love for which 
she gave him credit to the glances of Madame Goesler’s eyes ; but she 
had rebuked herself for the idea, accusing herself not only of little 
jealousy, but of foolish vanity. Was he, whom she had rejected, not 
to speak to another woman? Then came the blow from Lady Laura, 
and Violet knew that it was a blow. This gallant lover, this young 
Crichton, this unassuming but ardent lover, had simply taken up with 
her as soon as he had failed with her friend. Lady Laura had been 
most enthusiastic in her expressions of friendship. Such Platonic 
regards might be all very well. It was for Mr. Kennedy to look to 
that. But, for herself, she felt that such expressions were hardly 
compatible with her ideas of having her lover all to herself. And then 
she again remembered Madame Goesler’s bright blue eyes. 

Lord Chiltern came on Christmas eve, and was received with open 
arms by his sister, and with that painful, irritating affection 
which such a girl as Violet can show to such a man as Lord Chiltern, 
when she will not give him that other affection for which his heart 
is panting. The two men were civil to each other,—but very cold. 
They called each other Kennedy and Chiltern, but even that was not 
done without an effort. On the Christmas morning Mr. Kennedy 
asked his brother-in-law to go to chureh. ‘It’s a kind of thing I 
never do,” said Lord Chiltern. Mr. Kennedy gave a little start, and 
looked a look of horror. Lady Laura showed that she was unhappy. 
Violet Effingham turned away her face, and smiled. 

As they walked across the park Violet took Lord Chiltern’s part. 
«‘ He only means that he does not go to church on Christmas day.” 

‘¢T don’t know what he means,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘* We need not speak of it,” said Lady Laura. 

“‘ Certainly not,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘“¢T have been to church with him on Sundays myself,” said Violet, 
perhaps not reflecting that the practices of early years had little to 
do with the young man’s life at present. 

Christmas day and the next day passed without any sign from Lord 
Chiltern, and on the day after that he was to go away. But he was 
not to leave till one or two in the afternoon. Not a word had been 
said between the two women, since he had been in the house, on the 
subject of which both of them were thinking. Very much had been 
said of the expediency of his going to Saulsby, but on this matter he 
had declined to make any promise. Sitting in Lady Laura’s room, 

in the presence of both of them, he had refused to do so. ‘I am bad 
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to drive,” he said, turning to Violet, ‘and you had better not try to 


drive me.” 
« Why should not you be driven as well as another?” she answercd, 


laughing. 


CHAPTER LIL. 
THE FIRST BLOW. 


Lorp Camttern, though he had passed two entire days in the house 
with Violet without renewing his suit, had come to Loughlinter for 
the express purpose of doing so, and had his plans perfectly fixed in 
his own mind. After breakfast on that last morning he was up- 
stairs with his sister in her own room, and immediately made his 
request to her. ‘ Laura,” he said, ‘go down like a good girl, and 
make Violet come up here.” She stood a moment looking at him 
and smiled. ‘And, mind,” he continued, “you are not to come 
back yourself. I must have Violet alone.” 

“But suppose Violet will not come? Young ladics do not gene- 
rally wait upon young men on such occasions.” 

“‘No ;—but I rank her so high among young women, that I think 
she will have common scnse enough to teach her that, after what has 
passed between us, I have a right to ask for an interview, and that it 
may be more convenicnily had here then in the wilderness of tho 
house below.” 

Whatever may have been the arguments used by her friend, Violet 
did come. She reached the door all alone, and opened it bravely. 
She had promised herself, as she came along the passages, that she 
would not pause with her hand on the lock for a moment. She 
had first gone to her own room, and as she left it she had looked into 
the glass with a hurried glance, and had then rested for a moment,— 
thinking that something should be done, that her hair might be 
smoothed, or a ribbon set straight, or the chain arranged under her 
brooch. A girl would wish to look well before her lover, even when 
she means to refuse him. But her pause was but for an instant, and 
then she went on, having touched nothing. She shook her head and 
pressed her hands together, and went on quick and opened the door, 
—almost with a little start. ‘‘ Violet, this is very good of you,” 
said Lord Chiltern, standing with his back to the fire, and not moving 
from the spot. 

“Laura has told me that you thought I would do as much as this 
for you, and therefore I have done it.” 

‘“‘ Thanks, dearest. It is the old story, Violet, and I am so bad at 
words!” . 

“‘T must have been bad at words too, as I have not been able to 
make you undorstand.” 
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‘‘T think I have understood. - You are always clear-spoken, and I, 
tough I cannot talk, am not muddle-pated. I have understood. 
But while you are single there must be yet hope ;—unless, indeed, 
you will tell me that you have already given yourself to another 


” 


man. 

‘*T have not done that.” ; 

‘“‘ Then how can I not hope? Violet, I would if I could tell you 
all my feelings plainly. Once, twice, thrice, I have said to myself 
that I would think of you no more. I have tried to persuade myself 
that I am better single than married.” 

‘“* But I am not the only woman.” 

“To me you are,—absolutely, as though there were none other on 
the face of God’s earth. I live much alone; but you are always with 
me. Should you marry any other man, it will be the same with me 
still. If you refuse me now I shall go away,—and live wildly.” 

** Oswald, what do you mean?” 

‘¢T mean that I will go to some distant part of the world, where I 
may be killed or live a life of adventure. But I shall do so simply in 
despair. It will not be that I do not know how much better and 
greater should be the life at home of a man in my position.” 

‘‘ Then do not talk of going.” 

“‘T cannot stay. You will acknowledge, Violet, that I have never 
lied to you. I am thinking of you day and night. The more 
indifferent you show yourself to me, the more I love you. Violet, 
try to love me.” He came up to her, and took her by both her 
hands, and tears were in his eyes. ‘Say you will try to love me.” 

“It is not that,” said Violet, looking away, but still leaving her 
hands with him. 

*¢ Tt is not what, dear?” 

«¢ What you call,—trying.” 

** It is that you do not wish to try ?” 

‘* Oswald, you are so violent, so headstrong. I am afraid of you,— 
as is everybody. Why have you not written to your father, as we 
have asked you?” 

‘‘T will write to him instantly, now, before I leave the room, and 
you shall dictate the letter to him. By heavens, you shall!” He 
had dropped her hands when she called him violent; but now he 
took them again, and still she permitted it. ‘‘I have postponed it 
only till I had spoken to you once again.” 

‘No, Lord Chiltern, I will not dictate to you.” 

‘‘ But will you love me?” She paused and looked down, having 
even now not withdrawn her hands from him. But I do not think he 
knew how much he had gained. ‘ You used to love me,—a little,” 
he said. 

*¢ Indeed,—indeed, I did.” 

“And now? Is it all changed now ?” 
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“No,” she said, retreating from him. 

“How is it, then? Violet, speak to me honestly. Will you be 
my wife?” She did not answer him, and he stood for a moment 
looking at her. Then he rushed at her, and, seizing her in his arms, 
kissed her all over,—her forehead, her lips, her cheeks, then both her 
hands, and then her lips again. ‘ By G——, she is my own!” he 
said. Then he went back to the rug before the fire, and stood there 
with his back turned to her. Violet, when she found herself thus 
deserted, retreated to a sofa, and sat herself down. She had no 
negative to produce now in answer to the violent assertion which he 
had pronounced as to his own success. It was true. She had 
doubted, and doubted,—and still doubted. But now she must doubt 
no longer. Of one thing she was quite sure. She could love him. 
As things had now gone, she would make him quite happy with 
assurances on that subject. As to that other question,—that fearful 
question, whether or not she could trust him,—on that matter she 
had better at present say nothing, and think as little, perhaps, as 
might be. She had taken the jump, and therefore why should she 
not be gracious to him? But how was she to be gracious to a lover 
who stood there with his back turned to her? 

After the interval of a minute or two he remembered himself, and 
turned round. Seeing her seated, he approached her, and went down 
on both knees close at her feet. Then he took her hands again, for 
the third time, and looked up into her eyes. 

‘‘ Oswald, you on your knees!” she said. 

‘I would not bend to a princess,” he said, “to ask for half her 
throne; but I will kneel here all day, if you will let me, in thanks for 
the gift of your love. I never kneeled to beg for it.” 

‘“‘ This is the man who cannot make speeches.” 

“T think I could talk now by the hour, with you for a listener.” 

* Oh, but I must talk too.” 

“What will you say to me ?” 

“ Nothing while you are kneeling. It is not natural that you should 
kneel. You are like Samson with his locks shorn, or Hercules with 


a distaff.” 
‘Ts that better ?”” he said, as he got up and put his arm round her 


waist. 

‘You are in earnest ?”” she asked. 

“In earnest. I hardly thought that that would be doubted. Do 
you not believe me ?” 

‘‘T do believe you. And you will be good?” 

*‘ Ah,—I do not know that.” 

“Try, and I will love you so dearly. Ney, I do love you dearly. 
Ido. Ido.” 

“Say it again.” 

VOL, Il. 
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‘“‘T will say it fifty times,—till your ears are weary with it ;""—and 
she did say it to him, after her own fashion, fifty times. 

“This is a great change,” he said, getting up after a while and 
walking about the room. 

‘«‘ But a change for the better ;—is it not, Oswald ?” 

** So much for the better that I hardly know myself in my new joy. 
But, Violet, we'll have no delay,—will we? No shilly-shallying. 
What is the use of waiting now that it’s settled?” 

‘« None in the least, Lord Chiltern. Let us say,—this day twelve- 
month.” 

‘¢ You are laughing at me, Violet.” 

‘Remember, sir, that the first thing you have to do is to write to 
your father.” 

He instantly went to the writing-table and took up paper and pen. 
“Come along,” he said. ‘‘ You are to dictate it.” But this she 
refused te do, telling him that he must write his letter to his father 
out of his own head, and out of his own heart. ‘‘I cannot write it,” 
he said, throwing down the pen. ‘My blood is in such a tumult 
that I cannot steady my hand.” 

‘¢ You must not be so tumultuous, Oswald, or I shall have to live 
in a whirlwind.” 

‘¢Oh, I shall shake down. I shall become as steady as an old 
stager. I'll go as quiet in harness by-and-by as though I had been 
broken to it a four-year-old. I wonder whether Laura could not write 
this letter.” 

“TI think you should write it yourself, Oswald.” 

‘If you bid me I will.” 

“Bid you indeed! As if it was for me to bid you. Do you not 
know that in these new troubles you are undertaking you will have 
to bid me in everything, and that I shall be bound to do your bidding ? 
Does it not seem to be dreadful ? My wonder is that any girl can ever 
accept any man.” 

‘But you have accepted me, now.” 

‘* Yes, indeed.” 

«¢ And you repent?” 

‘**No, indeed, and I will try to do your biddings ;—but you must 
not be rough to me, and outrageous, and fierce,—will you, Oswald?” 

‘“*T will not at any rate be like Kennedy is with poor Laura.” 

‘** No ;—that is not your nature.” 

‘* I will do my best, dearest. And you may at any rate be sure of 
this, that I will love you always. So much good of myself, if it bo 
good, I can say.” 

“‘It is very good,” she answered; ‘‘the best of all good words. 
And now I must go. And as you are leaving Loughlinter I will say 
good-bye. When am I to have the honour and felicity of beholding 
your lordship again ?” 
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“ Say a nice word to me before I am off, Violet.” 

« T,—love,—you,—better,—than all the world beside; and I 
mean,—to be your wife,—some day. Are not those twenty nice 
words?” 

He would not prolong his stay at Loughlinter, though he was asked 
to do so both by Violet and his sister, and ‘though, as he confessed 
himself, he had no special business elsewhere. “It is no use mincing 
the matter. I don’t like Kennedy, and I don’t like being in his 
house,” ke said to Violet. And then he promised that there should 
be a ‘party got up at Saulsby before the winter was over. His plan 
was to stop that night at Carlisle, and write to his father from thence. 
“Your blood, perhaps, won’t be so tumultuous at Carlisle,” said 
Violet. He shook his head and went on with his plans. He would 
then go on to London and down to Wallingford, and there wait for his 
father’s answer. ‘‘ There is no reason why I should lose more oi the 
hunting than necessary.” ‘ Pray don't lose a day for me,” said Violet. 
As soon as he heard from his father, he would do his father’s bidding. 
* You will go to Seulsby,” said Violet; “‘you can hunt at Saulsby, 
you know.” ‘I will go to Jericho if he asks me, only you will have 
to go with me.” ‘I thought we were to go to,—Belgium,” said 
Violet. 

« And so that is settled at last,” said Violet to Laura that night. 

“TI hope you do not regret it.” 

‘On the contrary, I am as happy as the moments are long.” 

“ My fine girl!” 

«“T am happy because I love him. I have always loved him. You 
have known that.” 

*‘ Indeed, no.” 

“But I have, after my fashion. I am not tumultuous, as he calls 
himself. Since he began to make eyes at me when he was nive- 
teen———”” 

“Fancy Oswald making eyes!” 

“Qh, he did, and moaths too. But from the beginning, when I 
was a child, Ihave known that he was dangerous, and I have thought 
that he would pass on and forget me after a while. And I could have 
lived without him. Nay, there have been moments when I thought 
I could learn to love some one else.” 

“Poor Phineas, for instance.” 

* We will mention no names. Mr. Appledom, perhaps, more likely. 
He has been my most constant lover, and then he would be s0 safe! 
Your brother, Laura, is dangerous. He is like the bad ice in the parks 
where they stick up the poles. He has had a pole stuck upon him 
ever since he was a boy.” 

‘“* Yes ;—give a dog a bad name and hang bim.” 

* Remember that I do not love him a bit the less on that account; 
—perhaps the better. A sense of danger does not make me un- 
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happy, though the threatened evil may be fatal. I have entered 
myself for my forlorn hope, and I mean to stick to it. Now I must 
go and write to his worship. Only think,—I never wrote .a love. 
letter yet!” 

Nothing more shall be said about Miss Effingham’s first love-letter, 
which was, no doubt, creditable to her head and heart; but there 
were two other letters sent by the same post from Loughlinter which 
shall be submitted to the reader, as they will assist the telling of the 
story. One was from Lady Laura Kennedy to her friend Phineas 
Finn, and the other from Violet to her aunt, Lady Baldock. No letter 
was written to Lord Brentford, as it was thought desirable that 
he should receive the first intimation of what had been done from his 
son. 

Respecting the letter to Phineas, which shall be first given, Lady 
Lanra thought it right to say a word to her husband. He had been 
of course told of the engagement, and had replied that he could have 
wished that the arrangement could have been made elsewhere than 
at his house, knowing as he did that Lady Baldock would not approve 
of it. To this Lady Laura had made no reply, and Mr. Kennedy had 
condescended to congratulate the bride-elect. When Lady Laura's 
letter to Phineas was completed she took care to put it into the letter- 
box in the presence of her husband. ‘I have written to Mr. Fin,” 
she said, ‘to tell him of this marriage.” 

‘“‘ Why was it necessary that he should be told?” 

* T think it was due to him,—from certain circumstances.” 

“‘T wonder whether there was any truth in what everybody was 
saying about their fighting a duel?” asked Mr. Kennedy. His wife 
made no answer, and then he continued—*‘ You told me of your own 
knowledge that it was untrue.” 

“‘ Not of my own knowledge, Robert.” 

‘‘Yes ;—of your own knowledge.” Then Mr. Kennedy walked 
away, and was certain that his wife had deceived him about the duel. 
There had been a duel, and she had known it; and yet she had told 
him that the report was a ridiculous fabrication. He never forgot 
anything. He remembered at this moment the words of the false- 
hood, and the look of her face as she told it. He had believed her 
implicitly, but he would never believe her again. He was one 
of those men who, in spite of their experience of the world, of their 
experience of their own lives, imagine that lips that have once lied 
can never tell the truth. 

Lady Laura’s letter to Phineas was as follows :— 


* Loughlinter, December 28th, 186—. 
4¢ My DEAR FRIEND, 
‘‘ Violet Effingham is here, and Oswald has just left us. It is 
possible that you may see him as he passes through London. But, 
at any rate, I think it best to let you know immediately that she has 
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accepted him,—at last. If there be any pang in this to you, be sure 
that I will grieve for you. You will not wish me to say that I regret 
that which was the dearest wish of my heart before I knew you. 
Lately, indeed, I have been torn in two ways. You will understand 
what I mean, and I believe I need say nothing more ;—except 
this, that it shall be among my prayers that you may obtain all 
things that may tend to make you happy, honourable, and of high 
estecm. 
*¢ Your most sincere friend, 
“ Laura Kennepy.” 


Even though her husband should read the letter, there was nothing 
in that of which she need be ashamed. But he did not read the 
letter. He simply speculated as to its contents, and inquired within 
himself whether it would not be for the welfare of the world in 
general, and for the welfare of himself in particular, that husbands 
should demand to read their wives’ letters. 

And this was Violet’s letter to her aunt :— 


“My pear Aunt, 

“The thing has come at last, and all your troubles will -be soon 
over ;—for I do believe that all your troubles have come from your 
unfortunate niece. At last Iam going to be married, and thus take 
myself off your hands. Lord Chiltern has just been here, and I have 
accepted him. I am afraid you hardly think so well of Lord Chiltern 
as I do; but then, perhaps, you have not known him so long. You 
do know, however, that there has been some difference between him 
and his father. I think I may take upon myself to say that now, 
upon his engagement, this will be settled. I have the inexpressible 
pleasure of feeling sure that Lord Brentford will welcome me as his 
daughter-in-law. Tell the news to Augusta with my best love. I 
will write to her in a day or two. I hope my cousin Gustavus will 
condescend to give me away. Of course there is nothing fixed about 
time ;—but I should say, perhaps, in nine years. 

*¢ Your affectionate niece, 


6¢ Viotet Errincuam. 
“Loughlinter, Friday.” 


“What does she mean about nine years?” said Lady Baldock in 
her wrath. 

“ She is joking,” said the mild Augusta. 

“T believe she would——joke, if I were going to be buried,” said 
Lady Baldock. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
SHOWING HOW PHINEAS BORE THE BLOV.. 


Wuen Phineas received Lady Laura Kennedy's letter he wes sitting 
in his gorgeous apartment in the Colonial Office. It was gorgeous in 
comparison with the very dingy room at Mr. Low’s to which he had 
been accustomed in his early days,—and somewhat gorgeous also as 
compared with the lodgings he had so long inhabited in Mr. Bunce’s 
house. The room was large and square, and looked out from three 
windows on to St. James’s Park. There were in it two very comfort- 
able arm-chairs and a comfortable sofa. And the office table at 
which he sat was of old mahogany, shining brightly, and seemed to be 
fitted up. with every possible appliance for official comfort. This 
stood near one of the windows, so that he could sit and look down 
upon the park. And there was a large round table covered with 
books and newspapers. And the walls of the. room were bright with 
maps of all the colonies. And there was one very interesting map,— 
but not very bright,—showing the American colonies, as they used 
to be. And there was a little inner closet in which he could brush 
his hair and wash his hands; ‘and in the room adjoining there sat,— 
or ought to have sat, for he was: often absent, vexing the mind of 
Phineas,—the Earl’s nephew, his private secretary. And it was all 
very gorgeous. Often-as he looked round upon it, thinking of his old 
bedroom at Killaloe, of his little garrets at Trinity, of the dingy 
chambers. in Lincoln’s Inn, he would tell himself that it was very 
gorgeous. He would wonder that anything so grand had fallen to 
his lot. 

The letter from Scotland was brought to him in the afternoon, 
having reached London by some day-mail from Glasgow. He was 
sitting at his desk with a heap of papers before him referring to a 
contemplated railway from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. It had become his business to get up the subject, 
and then discuss with his principal, Lord Cantrip, the expediency of 
advising the Government to lend a company five million of money, in 
order that this railway might be made. It was a big subject, and the 
contemplation of it gratified him. It required that he should look 
forward to great events, and exercise the wisdom of a statesman. 
What was the chance of these colonies being swallowed up by those 
other regions,—once colonies,—of which the map that hung in the 
corner told so eloquent a tale? And if so, would the five million ever 
be repaid? And if not swallowed up, were the colonics worth so 
great an adventure of national money ? Could they repay it? Would 
they do so? Should they be made to do so? Mr. Low, who was now 
a Q.C. and in Parliament, would not have greatcr subjects than this 
before him, even if he should come io be Solicitor General. Lord 
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Cantrip had specially asked him to get up this matter,—and he was 
getting it up sedulously. Once in nine years the harbour of Halifax 
was blocked up by ice. He had just jotted down that fact, which 
was material, when Lady Laura’s letter was brought to him. He 
read it, and putting it down by his side very gently, went back to his 
maps as though the thing would net so trouble his mind as to disturb 
his work. He absolutely wrote, automatically, certain words of a 
note about the harbour, after he had received the information. A 
horse will gallop for some scores of yards, after hia back has been 
broken, before he knows of his great ruin ;—and so it was with 
Phineas Finn. His back was broken, but, nevertheless, he galloped, 
for « yard or two. ‘Closed in 1860-61 for thirteen days.” Then 
he began to be aware that his back was broken, and that the writing 
of any more notes about the ice in Halifax harbour was for the 
present out of the question. ‘I think it best to let you know imme- 
diately that she has accepted him.” Those were the words which he 
read the oftenest. Then it was all over! The game was played out, 
and all his victories were as nothing to him. He sat for an hour in his 
gorgeous room thinking of it, and various were the answers which he 
gave during the time to various messages ;—but he would see nobody. 
As for the colonies, he did not care if they revolted to-morrow. He 
would have parted with every colony belonging to Great Britain to 
have gotten the hand of Violet Effingham for himself. Now,—now 
at this moment, he told himself with oaths that he had never loved 
any one but Violet Effingham. 

There had been so much to make such a marriage desirable! I 
should wrong my hero deeply were I to say that the weight of his 
sorrow was occasioned by the fact that he had lost an heiress. He 
would never have thought of looking for Violet Effingham had he not 
first learned to love her. But as the idea opened itself out to him, 
everything had seemed to be so suitable. Had Miss Effingham 
become his wife, the mouths of the Lows and of the Bunces would 
have been stopped altogether. Mr. Monk would have come to his 
house as his familiar guest, and he would have been connected with 
half a seore of peers. A seat in Parliament would be simply his 
proper place, and even Under-Secretaryships of State might soon 
come to be below him. He was playing a great game, but hitherto he 
had played it with so much suecess,—with such wonderfal luck ! that 
it had seemed to him that all things were within his reach. Nothing 
more had been wanting to him than Violet’s hand for his own comfort, 
and Violet’s fortune to support his position ; and these, too, had almost 
secmed to be within his grasp. His goddess had indeed refused him, 
—but not with disdain. Even Lady Laura had talked of his marriage 
as not improbable. All the world, almost, had heard of the duel; 
and all the world had smiled, and seemed to think that in the real 
fight Phineas Finn would be the victor,—that the lucky pistol was in 
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his hands. It had never occurred to any one to suppose,—as far ag 
he could see,—that he was presuming at all, or pushing himself out 
of his own sphere, in asking Violet Effingham to be his wife. No;— 
he would trust his luck, would persevere, and would succeed. Such 
had been his resolution on that very morning,—and now there had 
come this letter to dash him to the ground. 

There were moments in which he declared to himself that he would 
not believe the letter,—not that there was any moment in which 
there was in his mind the slightest spark of real hope. But he would 
tell himself that he would still persevere. Violet might have been 
driven to accept that violent man by violent influence,—or it might 
be that she had not in truth accepted him, that Chiltern had simply 
so asserted. Or, even if it were so, did women never change their 
minds? The manly thing would be to persevere to the end. Had 
he not before been successful, when success seemed to be as far from 
him ? But he could buoy himself up with no real hope. Even when 
these ideas were present to his mind, he knew,—he knew well,—at 
those very moments, that his back was broken. 

Some one had come in and lighted the candles and drawn down the 
blinds while he was sitting there, and now, as he looked at his watch, 
he found that it was past five o’clock. He was engaged to dine with 
Madame Max Goesler at eight, and in his agony he half-resolved that 
he would send an excuse. Madame Max would be full of wrath, as 
she was very particular about her little dinner-parties ;—but what did 
he care now about the wrath of Madame Max Goesler? And yet only 
this morning he had been congratulating himself, among his other 
successes, upon her favour, and had laughed inwardly at his own 
falseness,—his falseness to Violet Effingham,—as he did so. He had 
said something to himself jocosely about lovers’ perjuries, the remem- 
brance of which was now very bitter to him. He took up a sheet of 
note-paper and scrawled an excuse to Madame Goeslcr. News from 
the country, he said, made it impossible that he should go out to- 
night. But he did not send the note. At about half-past five he 
opened the door of his private secretary’s room, and found the young 
man fast asleep, with a cigar in his mouth. ‘ Halloa, Charles,” he 
said. 

‘All right!” Charles Standish was a first cousin of Lady Laura’s, 
and, having been in the office before Phineas had joined it, and being 
a great favourite with his cousin, had of course become the Under- 
Secretary’s private secretary. ‘I’m all here,” said Charles Standish, 
getting up and shaking himself. 

“Tam going. Just tie up those papers,—exactly as they are. I 
shall be here early to-morrow, but I shan’t want you before twelve. 
Good night, Charles.” 

“Ta, ta,” said the private’ secretary, who was very fond of his 
master, but not very respectful,—unless upon express occasions. 
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Then Phineas went out and walked across the park; but as he 
went he became quite aware that his back was broken. It was not 
the less broken because he sang to himself little songs to prove to 
himself that it was whole and sound. It was broken, and it seemed 
to him now that he never could become an Atlas again, to bear the 
weight of the world upon his shoulders. What did anything signify ? 
All that he had done had been part of a game which he had been 
playing throughout, and now he had been beaten in his game. He 
absolutely ignored his old passion for Lady Laura as though it had 
never been, and regarded himself as a model of constancy,—as a man 
who had loved, not wisely perhaps, but much too well,—and who must 
now therefore suffer a living death. He hated Parliament. He hated 
the Colonial Office. He hated his friend Mr. Monk ; and he especially 
hated Madame Max Goesler. As to Lord Chiltern,—he believed that 
Lord Chiltern had obtained his object by violence. He would see to 
that! Yes ;—let the consequences be what they might, he would see 
to that! 

He went up by the Duke of York’s column, and as he passed the 
Athenzum he saw his chief, Lord Cantrip, standing under the portico 
talking to a bishop. He would have gone on unnoticed, had it been 
possible; but Lord Cantrip came down to him at once. ‘I have put 

* your name down here,” said his lordship. 

‘“‘ What’s the use ?”’ said Phineas, who was profoundly indifferent at 
this moment to all the clubs in London. 

“Tt can’t do any harm, you know. You'll come up in time. And 
if you should get into the ministry, they'll let you in at once.” 

“ Ministry!” ejaculated Phineas. But Lord Cantrip took the tone 
of voice as simply suggestive of humility, and suspected nothing of 
that profound indifference to all ministers and ministerial honours which 
Phineas had intended to express. ‘‘ By-the-bye,” said Lord Cantrip, 
putting his arm through that of the Under-Secretary, ‘‘I wanted to 
speak to you about the guarantees. . We shall be in the devil’s own 
mess, you know——”” And so the Secretary of State went on about 
the Rocky Mountain Railroad, and Phineas strove hard to bear his 
burden with his broken back. He was obliged to say something 
about the guarantees, and the railway, and the frozen harbour,—and 
something especially about the difficulties which would be found, not 
in the measures themselves, but in the natural pugnacity of the Oppo- 
sition. In the fabrication of garments for the national wear, the great 
thing is to produce garments that shall, as far as possible, defy hole- 
picking. It may be, and sometimes is, the case, that garments so 
fabricated will be good also for wear. Lord Cantrip, at the present 
moment, was very anxious and very ingenious in the stopping of 
holes; and he thought that perhaps his Under-Secretary was too 
much prone to the indulgence of large philanthropical views without 
sufficient thought of the hole-pickers. But on this occasion, by the 
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time that he reached Brookes’, he had been enabled to convince hig 
Under-Seeretary, and though he had always thought well of his 
Under-Secretary, he thought better of him now than ever he had 
done. Phineas during the whole time had been meditating what he 
coald de te Lord Chiltern when they two should meet. Could he 
take him by the throat and smite him? ‘TI happen to know that 
Broderick is working as hard at the matter as we are,” said Lord 
Cantrip, stopping opposite to the club. ‘ He moved for papers, you 
know, at the end of last session.” Now, Mr. Broderick was a gentle- 
man in the House looking for promotion in a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and of course would oppose any measure that could be brought 
forward by the Cantrip-Finn Colonial Administration. Then. Lord 
Cantrip slipped into the club, and Phineas went on alone. 

A spark of his old ambition with reference to Brookes’ was the first: 
thing to make him forget his misery fora moment. He had asked 
Lord Brentford to put his name down, and was not sure whether it 
had beendone. The threat of Mr. Broderick’s opposition had been of 
no use towards the strengthening of his broken back, but the sight of 
Lord Cantrip hurrying in at the coveted door did do something. A 
man can’t cut his throat or blow his brains out,” he said to himself; 
‘* after all, he must go on and do his work. For hearts will break, 
yet brokenly live on.” Thereupon he went home, and after sitting © 
for an hour over his own fire, and looking wistfully at a little treasure 
which he had,—a treasure obtained by some slight fraud at Saulsby, 
and which he now chucked into the fire, and then instantly again 
pulled out of it, soiled but unscorched,—he dressed himself for 
dinner, and went out to Madame Max Goesler’s. Upon the whole, 
he was glad that he had not sent the note of excuse. A man 
mutt live, even though his heart be broken, and living he must 
dine. 

Madame Max Goesler was fond of giving little dinners at this 
period of the year, before London was crowded, and when her guests 
might probably not be called away by subsequent soeial arrangements. 
Her number seldom exceeded six or eight, and she always spoke of 
these entertainments as being of the humblest kind. She sent out 
no big cards. She preferred to catch her people as though by chance, 
when that was possible. ‘Dear Mr. Jones. Mr. Smith is coming to 
tell me about some sherry on Tuesday. Will you come and tell me 
too? I dare say you know as much about it.” And then there was a 
studious absence of parade. The dishes were not very numerous. 
The bill of fare was simply written out once, for the mistress, and so 
circulated round the table. Not a word about the things to be eaten 
or the things to be drunk was ever spoken at the table,—or at least 
no such word was ever spoken by Madame Goesler. But, neverthe- 
less, they who knew anything about dinners were aware that Madame 
Goesler gave very good dinners indeed. Phineas Finn was beginning 
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to flatter himself that he knew something about dinners, and had been 
heard to assert that the soups at. the cottage in Park Lane were not te 
be beaten in London. But he cared for no soup to-day, as he slowly 
made his way up Madame Goesler’s staircase. 

There had been one difficulty in the way of Madame Goesler’s 
dinner-parties which had required some patience and great ingenuity 
in its management. She must either have ladies, or she must not 
have them. There was a great allurement in the latter alternative ; 
but she imew well that if she gave way to it, all. prospect of general 
society would for her be closed,—and for ever. This had been in 
the early days of her widowhood in Park Lane. She cared but little 
for women’s society; but. she: knew well that the society of gentle- 
men without. women would not be that which she desired. She 
knew also that she might as effectually crush herself and all her 
aspirations by bringing to her house: indifferent women,—women 
lacking something either in character, or in position, or in talent,— 
as by having none at all. Thus there had been a great difiiculty, 
and sometimes she had thought that the thing could not be 
done at all. ‘These English are so stiff, so hard, so heavy!” 
And yet she would not have cared to succeed elsewhere than 
among the English. By degrees, however, the thing was done. 
Her prudence equalled her wit, and even suspicious people had come 
to acknowledge that they could not put their fingers on anything 
wrong. When Lady Glencora Palliser had once dined at the cottage 
in Park Lane, Madame Max Goesler had told herself that henceforth 
she did not care what the suspicious people said. Since that the 
Duke of Omnium had almost promised that he would come. If 
she could only entertain the Duke of Omnium she would have done 
everything. 

But there was no Duke of Omnium there to-night: At this time 
the Duke of Omnium was, of course, not in London. But Lord Fawn 
was there; and our old friend Laurence Fitzgibbon, who had. 
resigned his place at the Colonial Office ; and there were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonteen. They, with our hero, made up the party. No one doubted 
fora moment to what source Mr. Bonteen owed his dinner. Mrs. 
Bontecn was good-looking, could talk, was sufficiently proper, and all 
that kind of thing,—and did as well as any other woman at this time 
of year to keep Madame Max Gocesler in countenance. There was 
never any sitting after dinner at the cottage ; or, I should rather say, 
there was never any sitting after Madame Goesler went ;. so that the 
two ladies could not weary each other by being alone together. Mrs. 
Bonteen understood quite well that she was not required there to 
talk to her hostess, and was as willing as any woman to make herself 
agreeable to the gentlemen she might. meet at Madame Goesler’s 
table. And thus Mr. and. Mrs. Bonteen not unfrequently dined in 
Park Lane. 
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“¢ Now we have only to wait for that horrible man, Mr. Fitzgibbon,” 
said Madame Max Goesler, as she welcomed Phineas. ‘He is always 
late.” 

‘‘ What a blow for me!” said Phineas. 

‘“‘No,—you are always in good time. But there is a limit beyond 
which good time ends, and being shamefully late at once begins. But 
here he is.” And then, as Laurence Fitzgibbon entered the room, 
Madame Goesler rang the bell for dinner. 

Phineas found himself placed between his hostess and Mr. Bonteen, 
and Lord Fawn was on the other side of Madame Goesler. They 
were hardly seated at the table before some one stated it as a fact 
that Lord Brentford and his son were reconciled. Now Phineas knew, 
or thought that he knew, that this could not as yet be the case; and 
indeed such was not the case, though the father had already received 
the son’s letter. But Phineas did not choose to say anything at 
present about Lord Chiltern. © 

‘* How odd it is,” said Madame Goesler; “ how often you English 
fathers quarrel with your sons.” 

‘* How often we English sons quarrel with our fathers rather,” said 
Lord Fawn, who was known for the respect he had always paid to 
the fifth commandment. 

“Tt all comes from entail and primogeniture, and old-fashioned 
English prejudices of that kind,” said Madame Goesler. ‘ Lord 
Chiltern is a friend of yours, Mr. Finn, I think.” 

‘¢ They are both friends of mine,” said Phineas. 

** Ah, yes; but you,—you,—you and Lord Chiltern once did some- 
thing odd together. There was a little mystery, was there not?” 

‘It is very little of a mystery now,” said Fitzgibbon. 

‘* It was about a lady ;—was it not?” said Mrs. Bonteen, affecting 
to whisper to her neighbour. 

‘Tam not at liberty to say anything on the subject,” said Fitz- 
gibbon ; ‘but I have no doubt Phineas will tell you.”’ 

“‘T don’t believe this about Lord Brentford,” said Mr. Bonteen. 
‘*T happen to know that Chiltern was down at Loughlinter three days 
ago, and that he passed through London yesterday on his way to the 
place where he hunts. The Earl is at Saulsby. He would have gone 
to Saulsby if it were true.” 

**It all depends upon whether Miss Effingham will accept him,” 
said Mrs. Bonteen, looking over at Phineas as she spoke. 

As there were two of Violet Effingham’s suitors at table, the subject 
was becoming disagreeably personal; and the more so, as every one 
of the party knew or surmised something of the facts of the case. 
The cause of the duel at Blankenberg had become almost as public 
as the duel, and Lord Fawn’s courtship had not been altogether hidde2 
from the public eye. He on the present occasion might probably be 
able to carry himself better than Phineas, even presuming him to 
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be equally eager in his love,—for he knew nothing of the fatal truth. 
But he was unable to hear Mrs. Bonteen’s statement with indifference, 
and showed his concern in the matter by his reply. ‘‘ Any lady will 
be much to be pitied,” he said, ‘‘ who does that. Chiltern is the last 
man in the world to whom I would wish to trust the happiness of a 
woman for whom I cared.” 

“ Chiltern is a very good fellow,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

« Just a little wild,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

«¢ And never had a shilling in his pocket in his life,” said her husband. 

‘‘T regard him as simply madman,” said Lord Fawn. 

“J do so wish I knew him,” said Madame Max Goesler. ‘I am 
fond of madmen, and men who haven't shillings, and who are a little 
wild. Could you not bring him here, Mr. Finn?” 

Phineas did not know what to say, or how to open his mouth 
without showing his deep concern. ‘I shall be happy to ask him if 
you wish it,” he replied, as though the question had been put to him 
in earnest; “‘ but Ido not see so much of Lord Chiltern as I used 


to do.” 
‘You do not believe that Violet Effingham will accept him ?” asked 


Mrs. Bonteen. 

He paused a moment before he spoke, and then made his answer 
in a deep solemn voice,—with a seriousness which he was unable to 
repress. ‘* She has accepted him,” he said. 

“Do you mean.that you know it?” said Madame Goesler. 

‘¢ Yes ;—I mean that I know it.” 

Had anybody told him beforehand that he would openly make this 
declaration at Madame Goesler’s table, he would have said that of all 
things it was the most impossible. He would have declared that 
nothing would have induced him to speak of Violet Effingham in his 
existing frame of mind, and that he would have had his tongue cut 
out before he spoke of her as the promised bride of his rival. And 
now he had declared the whole truth of his own wretchedness and 
discomfiture. He was well aware that all of them there knew why 
he had fought the duel at Blankenberg ;—all, that is, except perhaps 
Lord Fawn. And he felt as he made the statement as to Lord Chiltern 
that he blushed up to his forehead, and that his voice was strange, 
and that he was telling the tale of his own disgrace. But when the 
direct question had been asked him he had been unable to refrain 
from answering it directly. He had thought of turning it off with 
some jest or affectation of drollery, but had failed. At the moment 
he had been unable not to speak the truth. 

‘I don’t believe a word of it,” said Lord Fawn,—who also forgot 
himself. 

“I do believe it, if Mr. Finn says so,” said Mrs. Bonteen, who 
rather liked the confusion she had caused. 

‘* But who could have told you, Finn?” asked Mr. Bonteen. 
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“« His sister, Lady Laura, told me so,” said Phineas. 

*< Then it must be true,” said Madame Goesler. 

“It is quite impossible,” said Lord Fawn. ‘I think I may gay 
that I know that it is impossible. If it were so, it would be a most 
shameful arrangement. Every shilling she has in the world would be 
swallowed up.”” Now, Lord Fawn in making his proposals had been 
magnanimous in his offers as to settlements and pecuniary provisions 
generally. 

For some minutes after that Phineas did not speak another word, 
and the conversation generally was not so brisk and bright as it was 
expected to be at Madame Goesler’s. Madame Max Goesler. herself 
thoroughly understood our hero's position, and felt for him. She 
would have encouraged no questionings about Violet Effingham had 
she thonght that they would have led to such a result, and now she 
exerted herself to turn the minds of her guests to other subjects. At 
last she succeeded ; and after a while, too, Phineas himself was able 
to talk. He drank two or three glasses of wine, and dashed away 
into politics, taking the earliest opportunity in his power of contra- 
dicting Lord Fawn very plainly on one or two matters. Laurence 
Fitzgibbon was of course of opinion that the ministry could not stay 
in long. Since he had left the Government the ministers had made 
wonderful mistakes, and he spoke of them quite as an enemy might 
speak. ‘And yet, Fits," said Mr. Bonteen, “‘ on used to be so 
staunch a supporter.” 

‘¢ Thave seen the error of my way, I can assure you,” said Laurence. 

“‘T always observe,” said Madame Max Goesler, “that when any 
of you gentlemen resign, which you usually do on some very trivial 
matter, the resigning gentleman becomes of all foes the bitterest. 
Somebody goes on very well with his friends, agreeing most cordially 
about everything, till he finds that his public virtue cannot swallow 
some little detail, and then he resigns. Or some one, perhaps, on the 
other side has attacked him, and in the mélée he is hurt, and so he 
resigns. But when he has resigned, and made his parting speech 
full of love and gratitude, I know well after that where to look for the 
bitterest hostility to his late friends. Yes, I am beginning to under- 
stand the way in which polities are done in England.” 

All this was rather severe upon Laurence Fitzgibbon ; but he was 
a man of the world, and bore it better than Phineas had borne his 
defeat. 

The dinner, taken altogether, was not a success, and so Madame 
Goesler understood. Lord Fawn, after he had been contradicted by 
Phineas, hardly opened his mouth. Phineas himself talked rather 
too much and rather too loudly; and Mrs. Bonteen, who was well 
enough inclined to flatter Lord Fawn, contradicted him. ‘I made a 
mistake,” said Madame Goesler afterwards, “in having four members 
of Parliament who all of them were or had been in office. I never 
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will have two men in office together again.” This she said to Mrs. 
Bonteen. ‘‘My dear Madame Max,” said Mrs. Bonteen, ‘ your 
resolution ought to be that you will never again have two claimants 
for the same young lady.” 

In the drawing-room upstairs Madame Goesler managed to be alone 
for three minutes with Phineas Finn. ‘‘ And it is as you say, my 
friend?” she asked. Her voice was plaintive and soft, and there was 
a look of real sympathy in her eyes. Phineas almost felt that if they 
two had been quite alone he could have told ber everything, and have 
wept at her feet. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘* it is so.” 

“J never doubted it when you had declared it. May I venture to 
say that I wish it had been otherwise ?” 

“Tt is too late now, Madame Goesler. A man of course is a fool 
to show that he has any feelings in such a matter. The fact is, I 
heard it just before I came here, and had made up my mind to send 
you an exense. I wish I had now.” 

“Do not say that, Mr. Finn.” 

“JT have made such an ass of myself.” 

“In my estimation you have done yourself honour. But if I may 
venture to give you counsel, do not speak of this affair again as though 
you had been personally concerned in it. In the world now-a-days 
the only thing disgraceful is to admit a failure.” 

‘‘ And I have failed.” 

“But you need not admit it, Mr. Finn. I know I ought not to say 
as much to you.” 

‘J, rather, am deeply indebted to you. I will go now, Madame 
Goesler, as I do not wish to leave the house with Lord Fawn.” 

“‘ But you will come and see me soon.” Then Phineas promised 
that he would come soon; and felt as he made the promise that he 
would have an opportanity of talking over his love with his new friend 
at any rate without fresh shame as to bis failure. 

Laurence Fitzgibbon went away with Phineas, and Mr. Bonteen, 
having sent his wife home by herself, walked off towards the clubs 
with Lord Fawn. He was very anxious to have a few words with 
Lord Fawn. Lord Fawn had evidently been annoyed by Phineas, and 
Mr. Bonteen did not at all love the young Under-Secretary. ‘‘ That 
fellow has become the most consummate puppy I ever met,” said he, 
as he linked himself on to the lord. ‘ Monk, and one or two others 
among them, have contrived to spoil him altogether.” 

“IT don’t believe a word of what he said about Lord Chiltern,” 
said Lord Fawn. 

‘“‘ About his marriage with Miss Effingham ?” 

‘It would be such an abominable shame to sacrifice the girl,” said 
Lord Fawn. ‘Only think of it. Everything is gone. The man is 
a drunkard, and I don’t believe he is any more reconciled to his father 
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than you are. Lady Laura Kennedy must have had some object in 
saying so.” 

‘‘Perhaps an invention of Finn’s altogether,” said Mr. Bonteen, 
‘«‘ Those Irish fellows are just the men for that kind of thing.” 

«‘ A man, you know, so violent that nobody can hold him,” said 
Lord Fawn, thinking of Chiltern. 

‘‘ And so absurdly conceited,” said Mr. Bonteen, thinking of Phineas, 

‘‘ A man who has never done anything, with all his advantages in 
the world,—and never will.” 

‘‘ He won't hold his place long,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

«‘ Whom do you mean?” 

‘¢ Phineas Finn.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Finn. I was talking of Lord Chiltern. I believe Finn 
to be a very good sort of fellow, and he is undoubtedly clever. They 
say Cantrip likes him amazingly. He'll do very well. But I don’t 
believe a word of this about Lord Chiltern.” Then Mr. Bonteen felt 
himself to be snubbed, and soon afterwards left Lord Fawn alone, 
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She set her lamp down on the snowy deal table in the kitchen, and Otto came 
and took her hand and stood beside her, looking into her soft, brown eyes until they 





drooped beneath his gaze. 
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